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OCKSLEY came from the State 

L of Maine, so he said, but beyond 
this item of news personal to 
himself, no one knew aught of his his- 
tory previous to his appearance in our 
parish. Thereafter his doings were 
upon the tongues of many. He was her- 
culean of build, eccentric as to dress, 


and peculiar as to characteristics. 


He was possessed of a grim hu- 
mor, though, was Locksley, and one 
phase of it was to lend the idea to the 
simple-minded and superstitious settlers 
that he was in league with the Devil. 
They accepted the situation with unques- 
tioning belief, and treated Locksley with 
that respect due to so exalted if doubtful, 
a connection. 

Summer and winter he wore a mink- 
skin cap, the head of the mink stuffed 
and looking up at a hen partridge just 
ready for flight, which surmounted the 
crown. This was certainly picturesque 
and odd, not to say weird. He never 
wore a coat, but instead a heavy gray 
homespun wool shirt, worn outside his 
pants and belted around his waist with a 
twisted rope; in this belt he carried an 
axe. Caribou skin leggings with the hair 
and soft moccasins completed an attire 
that would have caused ridicule, even in 
our unconventional parish, but for rea 
sons which I have given. 

Locksley owned two mongrel dogs of 
forbidding appearance. One he called 
Night, the other Day. They were his 
inseparable companions, as was a long 


single-barreled gun of wondrous powers. 
He had a cabin somewhere in the moun- 
tains, but as a soul debarred forever 
from the joys of Paradise, he was rest- 
less, moving about the parish from 
house to house. No one refused him 
shelter or food; indeed he was treated 
with a certain courteous consideration, 
for it is always better to placate the 
Devil and his rather than 
openly quarrel with them. (Whenever 
Locksley took his departure, however, 
the good man of the house and his wife 
reverently crossed themselves and made 
haste to sprinkle holy water about the 
room. The children then came out of 
hiding. 

This much, and some more, I knew of 
Locksley. The following interesting 
facts relating to his career I learned from 
little Spruce Gum (alias for Prospere 
Dumont) and Phil MeGinnis while 
henting caribou lately with those two 
worthies in the Laurentides. 

Snow had fallen steadily all day, the 
snowshoeing was bad, and as the after- 
noon drew to a close I had settled into a 
stolid yearning for the flesh pots and 
comfort of camp. When we stepped 
suddenly out of a balsam thicket into a 
small clearing with a disused log cabin in 
the centre, I shouted: “Hurrah, boys! 
We're in luck. We'll camp here for the 
night.” 

Not a word in response, and as I turn- 
ed to seek an explanation, I saw little 
Spruce devoutly crossing himself and big 
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Phil was evidently mumbling a prayer. 
Both looked terrified. 

“What the devil is the matter with you 
two; seen a ghost?” 

“Sacre; no see ghos’, but ghos’ ’ere all 
de sam.’ Debbil ‘ere too ver’ mooch,” 
said little Spruce. 

“Faith, it’s no lie Spruce do be after 
tellin’ your honor. This is Locksley’s 
camp, and not in it we'll stop the night. 
We'll be movin’ on. It’s the mouth of 
hell is this camp, and its a foine woman, 
God hilp her soul, who was lid into it,” 
added big Phil. 

A gust of wind, let free by the open- 
ing, swept the snow like a wraith around 
the cabins into the open door, and there 
was moaning and creaking within. My 
two worthies turned tail and fled into the 
bush. I followed on their trail for 
some time before the sharp click of an 
axe and the voice of little Spruce sing- 
ing: 

The caribou are white in face, 

“This is the season for the chase, 

The snow is deep, the cold it bites!” 
told me the men were camping. Later, 
when we had settled down before our 
fire in that blissful state that follows 
good digestion, with the companion 
pipe, I turned to Phil, who was busy re- 
pairing the lacing of his snowshoe, and 
asked him if he had known Locksley. 

Phil stopped his work, looked at me in 
a surprised and injured way, and said: 

“Wall, wall; and is it know Locksley 
your honor asks? Faith, me introduc- 
shun to him was most quare intirely. 
One of me calves, bad ’cess to it, had 
bruk out and sthrayed away back into 
Muldoon’s bush. It was comin’ home I 
was after lukin’ for it, and I was sthum- 
blin’ down along the trail in the dark, 
whin I hears someone shoutin,’ ‘Now, 
Night, to hell with you if you don’t keep 
the trail.’ ‘Locksley,’ says I to mesilf, 
and I sthips behint a big black birch. 
Just as he came forninst me _ his feet 
caught in a root and down he wint, and 
a bag of peraties he was shoulderin’ slipt 
out of his hoult, and as the nick of the 
bag was untied, the peraties wint rowlin’ 
down the mountain. 

“*May the Divil curse Muldoon,’ says 
Locksley, ‘and may the Divil curse all 
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those who won't get up at twelve o'clock 
at night to curse Muldoon. And if that 
blackguard, Phil McGinnis, don’t kim 
out from behint that tree to hilp me 
gather those peraties, I'll put me 
comether upon him, too,’ says Locksley. 

“*Wall, wall; is that you Mr. Lock- 
sley,’ savs I, kind of brave like, but it’s 
thrimblin’ I was with the fear that was 
on me. 

“*Just mesilf and his majesty, Me- 
Ginnis; and you'll do well to luk alive, 
man, for I’m in a hurry,’ says Locksley. 

“Faith, I naded no urgin’, and with a 
light from a rowl of birch bark I rattled 
all the peraties I could find into the bag. 

“*We'll know each other better nixt 
time we meet,’ says Locksley, as he 
shouldered the bag and walked off into 
the dark after the dog. 

““Be gobs!’ thought I, ‘and may that 
be a long time away.’ Sure it tuk two 
good glasses of Judy’s skalkeen to bring 
me around whin I got home. Ugh! it 
was aisier fur him to play with fire than 
for me to light me pipe with this coal,” 
said Phil, as he deftly picked out a small 
live coal from the fire, and keeping it 
quickly moving about in the palm of his 
hand, transferred it to his pipe (puff- 
puff). “Wasn't it you, little Spruce, wint 
clane mad at the sight av him wan 
night?” 

“Tonnerre de Dieu! I ’av not mooch 
wat you call sens’ lef’ dat nit for sure. 
Dat was ver’ bad scare I’m ’av. I go 
for a week to mak’ de spruce gum 
at Lac Ste. Cecile, an’ for mak’ some 
fishin’. Ver’ good, but when I’m clos’ 
to Lac I remembre dat I leav’ ’ome 
widout kees ma Rosalie. ‘Dat’s bad 
luck,’ I say, an’ I turn for go ’ome. Late 
on de night tam, I arrive on de place we 
see to-day. Dere was beeg fires for 
burn de logs an’ stumps. Locksley, 
naked lak’ he born, was run ‘roun’ wid 
beeg hanspik’ for move de logs. He 
say, ‘Com’ Debbil, giv’ a hand; now 
Debbil, help; poosh Dibbil, poosh,’ an’ 
de log jump roun’ on de pile lak’ she’m 
live. Ma hair stan’ on en’ I’m so scare, 
but I say planty prayer. Bime-by a log 
roll on he’s toes. He dance “bout an’ 
‘av gran’ fight wid de Debbil an’ call him 
ver’ bad name, an’ he wante on he’s ca- 
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bane an’ slam de door. Den I nevare 
stop de run ontil I’m hide onder de bed 
clothes wid ma Rosalie.” 

“ But who was the woman, Phil, who 
came under Locksley’s spell, and how 
did it happen?” I asked. 

“ Howly Saints ! And did your honor 
niver hear till of that? Wall, wall! 
You must remimber Murtha who was 
kilt by a tree fallin’ on him in the chop- 
pin’. Sure, the widdy tuk on foine at 
the wake with her scramin’ an lamintin’ 
her dear Mike. A tidy bit of a cratur 
was Norah and as indipindent in her 
ways as a led pig, with a fine timper av 
her own. There was no childer,—incum- 
brences [| think they call them whin they 
belong to a widdy-man or a widdy-wo- 
man,—but mighty handy at other times, 
eh, Spruce ?’ 

Spruce grinned assent. He was the 
proud father of fourteen. 

*“ Sure, it wasn’t long after Murtha’s 
dith before siveral of the byes were dan- 
cin’ attindance about the widdy. Tim 
Deehey it was who seemed to have the 
inside thrack, and it’s him who towld me 
the story this way : 

““T was on me way one night to coort 
the widdy Martha, but whin I kim near 


her house I saw the doore was closed, ‘ 


and there was no pig’s kittle bilin’ foor- 
ninst it. “Sure, the widdy’s gone to 
Kailey at Le Gendre’s for the evenin’,” 
think I to mesilf, “ but I'll take a pake in 
the windy to be satisfied.’’ Glory be to 
God, Phil, if I didn’t see that thafe of the 
worrold, Locksley, sittin’ close alongside 
of Norah on a binch, and thim as thick 
as two thaves, while he was puttin’ his 
spell on her, as I could hear. 

“*“But it’s a bad name you have in 
the parish,” says Norah. 

“** The Divil is never as black as he’s 
painted. Ah, ha! haw, haw!” laughed 
Locksley. ‘Sure they’re mostly sim- 
ples here, Norah, and I thwist thim 
‘round me finger. ’ 

“*“Ah, ye cunnin’ sarpint,”’ thinks I, 
“and it’s swate Norah you'd be thwistin’ 
‘round your finger, but I'll privint you. ” 

“** But, Locksley, it’s not true your 
in lague with Divil ?” says Norah. 

“*“Tt’s clane out of me mind I am to 
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be in lague with the handsomest woman 
in the parish,” says Locksley. 

“**You're a_ distrestful timpter, ” 
says Norah, “ and I suppose | must give 
me yes to yer pladin’. ” 

“*“Faith, Norah dear, there’s nothin’ 
so hard to resist as timptation, and since 
you've yailded to its seductive ways I'll 
do the same mesilf by takin’ a kiss off 
those swate lips of yours that would 
tempt the owld boy himself,” says Lock- 
sley. 

“*The blackguard kissed her, Phil, 
and it’s truth I’m tillin’ ye, 1 saw the 
sperks fly. 

“*“ We'll lave this cruel cowld land 
behind us,” says Locksley, “ but we'll 
lave no trace of our whereabouts. I’ve 
communicated with the owld one and it’s 
a warm wilcome he says he has for us. ” 

“*Saints of Hiven! But the spell 
must have bin’ strong on Norah, for she 
laughed at this spache of Locksley’s, and 
says she: “Indade, Locksley, it’s a 
roastin’ I’m thinkin’ you'll git whin the 
owld fellow sees what you've brought 
back. ” 

“**"We'll lave here at onct,” says 
Locksley. 

“*“T’m with you,” says Norah, “ but 
you'll be off now, Locksley, for I’ve 
some matters to attind to.” 

“**“Faith, and so have I,” says I to 
mesilf, and I put off for Father O’Brien’s 
to get his riverence to come at onct to 
take the spell off Norah. He was in 
bec whin I got there and not too well 
plased at me visit at that hour av the 
night. 
**“ You'll kim now, your riverence, 
and the halo of a grate dade will be 
around your head. ”’ 

“**Go home, you fool,” says he. 
“Sure it’s bilious you are, with your 
halos and other nonsince. I'll look you 
up in the mornin’ whin you've kem to 
your sinses. ” 

“* About tin in the mornin’ his river- 
ence arrived, and after a cup of tay we 
started for the widdy’s. Phil, she was 
gone! As soon as we could git a party 
of the boys togither, we tuk the thrail for 
Locksley’s camp. ‘the doore of his 
cabin was open, but there was no one 
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there. In the cintre of the flure a great 
hole was torn up, and some of the boys 
said there was a strong smell of sulphur 
about. 
“*" Lit this be a lisson to yes all to 
have no intercourse with avil,’’ says 
Father O’Brien. “ Poor Norah Murtha! 


Sr} 


Le Roy 


EN miles out in the Atlantic Ocean 
from the easternshore of Virginia 
lies Cobb's Island, a spot dear to 

theheartof every sportsman who has been 
jortunate Cnouys to visit it. Nearly a 
century ago old Nathan Cobb, for a sack 
of salt, traded for the island with a de- 
scendant of the original grantee in a 
patent issued by King George, and 
settled there, sole “monarch of all he 
surveyed.” l‘ive hearty sons horn to 
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him, on reaching their majority married 
on the main land, brought their wives 
to the island, and in time a settlement 
arose on this almost barren strip of 
sand, which extended parallel with the 
shore for seven miles and measured 
about one mile in width. 

An occasional sportsman, atiracted t 
its waters teeming with fish, ana its 
marshes, nooks and inlets, the stopping 
places of myriads of water fowl on their 
migratory flights up and down the coast, 


We'll lave this scene now, and you'll 
mind what I’m after tillin’ ves.” ’ 


“Little Spruce, pitch some logs on 
the fire. The insides of his honor are 
thrimblin’ with the cowld, as I can see, ” 
said Big Phil. 
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would return with marvelous tales of 
sport to be found there. Unlike the 
waters of Lethe, once tasted, none ever 
visited Cobb’s without an_ insatiable 
longing to return and drink again from 
its springs of pleasure. Thus from a 
few early visitors whose praise of Cobb’s 
as a sportsman’s paradise was sung in 
song and story, it in time became the 
Mecca of hundreds, who looked forward 
to an annual pilgrimage to Cobb’s with 
the ardor and devotion of an Oriental 
devotee to that ancient shrine. The 
pot hunter, the scourge of the field, was 
not long in finding this attractive field, 
and until he was legislated out made 
frequent visits to “slaughter for rev- 
enue.” It is a matter of record that in 
one season, during the feminine craze 
for feathered hats, forty thousand birds 
were slaughtered here for eastern mil- 
liners. What an outrage and a shame! 
Some of the eastern societies have lately 
taken hold of his matter and their in- 
vestigation gives out the startling and 
shocking statement that during the past 
year one million bebolinks and four 
million other birds of gay plumage 
were slaughtered for revenue and or- 
namentation. Oh, ladies! ladies! lor 
shame! Stop this merciless “slaughter 
of the innocents” to gratify the whims 
of fashion. Rather would we “cruel 
men” see you in the old-fashioned 
“poke bonnets” of our grandmothers 
or with no hats at all, than that this mur- 
derous practice should continue. 
Game fish was not the only habitant 
of the waters about Cobb’s. Whales 
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have irom time to time been caught in 
its shallows, and in the deep channels 
the man-eating blue shark (carcharias 
glaucus) as well as the white (vulgaris) 
shark abound. An angler who has nevet 
hooked a shark and enjoyed the excite- 
ment of landing him has missed a bat- 
tle royal. More strength than science, 
brawn than brain is required; courage 
as well as endurance and skill. 
At times they put up a game fight, are 
pugnacious, aggressive and savage. It is 
no child's play to hang a ten-footer, and 
two men usually have their hands full 
to land one. To prevent his biting the 
line a good-sized iron chain, ten to 
twelve feet in length, is attached from 
the hook upwards, and he has even been 
known to break the chain in his desper- 
ate efforts to get free. To hook one is 
as uncertain as putting your finger on 
the proverbial Dutchman’s flea. 

For five consecutive years, with my 
fidus achates, bob Roberts,I had angled 
in vain for those uncertain “critters” ot 
the deep, until finally Bob declared: 

‘’Tain'tnouse;dey muss a know’ ye.” 
Silent Bob, as I dubbed him, was a 
curious character, native and “to the 
manner born’; he possessed all the 
characteristics of the islanders, brave, 
honestand true, faithful to every promise, 
exacting in the performance of every 
duty, silent, thoughtful, superstitious, his 
boat was his castle, and no better sailor 
ever reefed a mainsail or calked a seam. 
Ile had never ridden a horse or rode on 
a railroad train, and would sooner think 
of going to sea in a willow basket than 
trust himself to either. 

At this time Cobb’s Island was full to 
overflowing with guests fromallsections 
of the Union. It was a great favorite with 
literary men, who sought its quiet shores 
for rest and recuperation. Some of the 
cleverest of them were there: The Rev. 
Mr. Dixon, from New York, whose pri- 
vate cottage and combination launch 
was the scene of many a pleasant gather- 
ing; the Paines (one of the Standard Oil 
magnates) and their charming family, al- 
ways a centre of attraction; Messrs. Ed- 
munds, proprietor of the Manufacturers’ 
Record, Baltimore, and his wife ; Cowar- 
din and family, of the Richmond Dis- 
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patch, with his prive.e yacht, the “Razzle 
Dazzle; Pleasants and Smith, profess- 
ors of the University of Virginia and 
Hollins’ Institute; Ashby Jones,of Rich- 
mond, with his private yacht; E. A. Cat- 
lin, a bank president of Richmond, and 
many others, besides a large contingent 
of western visitors, making a most 
charming company of pleasure seekers 
and bon homie companions. Among 
the western visitors none enjoyed the 
place more than David Lb. Posten, a 
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prominent attorney from Memphis, who 
entered into the sport of the island with 
the enthusiasm and abandon of a school 
boy on vacation. To the charm of a 
modest gentleman he added the skill of 
a thorough sportsman and the ardor of 
a disciple of Isaac Walton, of wide ex- 
perience in field and stream and engag- 
ing personality. He had fished in all 
the western lakes and streams, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf, but had never 
caught a shark. Silent Bob had prom- 
ised a shark“deadsure.” The Kittie was 
fitted with a double leg-o’-mutton sail, 
lines and bait prepared, and with Posten 
as my guest we were soon in the channel 
with lines out ten fathoms deep, after the 
“unsartin game.” 

Posten professed entire ignorance. 
He was for the time my pupil, and we 
gave him the points and cautioned him 
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not to pull too quick when he felt a bite. 
Soon we noticed he took a firmer seat 
and quietly said: 

“There’s something after my line.” 

“Only the weight,” I said, as I tested 
the line. Presently he gave a sudden 
pull. 

“Hurrah! boys, I’ve got him,” he sang 
out, rising to get a better hold. 

We hastily pulled in our lines, else 
the darting shark would inextricably 
have tangled them up. Posten was 
steadily but rapidly pulling in, perspir- 
ation oozing from every pore and his 
countenance red with the effort and ex- 
citement. A dark brown body, magni- 
fied by the water, came struggling to the 
surface. 

“Heavens! What is it?’ he exclaim- 
ed, almost dropping the line in astonish- 
ment, as a hideous looking specimen of 
the hammer-head, with great bulging 
eyes and gaping mouth, was brought to 
view. By this time we were ready tohelp 
him,andafter splashing around the ham- 
mer-head was laid low by several well- 
directed blows on the nose. He meas- 
ured over five feet and was an ugly look- 
ing creature. Posten was delighted, and 
celebrated his first shark by opening a 
bottle of claret. My pupil had surpassed 
his teacher, for thus far I hadn’t a single 
bite. 

“My turn next, Judge,” I said. 

“All right, Cap; I hope so.” Baiting 
up anew with half-a-dozen trout heads, 
we settled to work, and I felt a pressure, 
but doubtless pulled too quick. The 
lucky Posten in a few moments landed 
another, a yellow-back. Another bottle 
of claret cooled my disappointment ; but 
oh! how chagrined I was. For five years 
I had tried in vain, and here this novice 
from the wild woolly west in thirty min- 
utes had two! Bob said nothing, but 
with his tobacco was chewing the quid 
of blasted hope, while Posten landed his 
third ; this broke Bob’s heart. 

“What’s the matter with me, Bob?” 

“Don’t know, Cap; it must be the bait 
—let’s go home.” And Posten in joyful 
glee, with Bob and I in murky silence, 
pulled up anchor, hoisted sail and made 
for port. The evening breeze forced the 


Kittie at a spanking rate, while Posten 
teased and enjoyed our discomfiture. 

“Any more sharks you want me to 
catch?” 

“No, my boy, you will do. But, 
Bob,” I said, “if you don’t get me a 
shark to-morrow I will never come 
again.” 

Bob sat on the jib beside Posten’s vic- 
tims, chewing his tobacco with sullen 
determination to do or die. I could see 
he was deeply thinking, and when we 
landed at the wharf he quietly said: 

“Cap, to-morrow we will get a stinger 
and try Dead Man’s Hole.” 

“Get what?” 

“A stinger—stingeray—for bait. If 
anything will cotch ’em, hit will.” Dob 
had noticed that part of my bait was bit- 
ten off, and explained that “‘stingaree” 
was tough bait and the best for shark. 

“Will you go with me for stingers at 
day break?” 

“Yes, Bob; call me in time.” 

That night Posten joked me no little, 
and finally wagered a couple of bottles 
that the next day he would beat me 


again. 
At day break Bob pounded on my 
door. An early breakfast with a stiff 


“snifter” put us in good humor. They 
call it a “snifter” in the morning—at 


night it’s a “snoozer,” but in plain 
English it’s the same thing—just a plain 





drink. 

The fresh morning breeze soon carried 
the Kittie to the shoals, and to catch 
a stinger he must be harpooned. It is 
rare sport to the novice and well worth 
an early rise and a daybreak breakfast. 
Bob with harpoon poised aloft stood in 
the bow on a sharp lookout, while I took 
the helm. There she goes! Port your 
helm! and s-w-i-s-h went the harpoon 
flying through the air and strucic the 
water with a splash. 

“Missed! by gum,” said Bob; “you 
ported too hard.” Bob wound up the 
line and made ready again, but was 
grimly silent from his failure. 

“Let me try the harpoon and you take 
the helm.” 

“All right, Cap; but vou got to fling 
her mighty hard and quick.” 


AFTER THE 

We exchanged places. Soon a dark 
flat body shot past the boat and Bob 
yelled: “Let her have it! starboard!” 
so loud it nearly upset me. Let her have 
it I did, and when the harpoon struck a 
trail of blood showed I had hit, the line 
rapidly ran out, and_ the harpooted 
stinger came floundering to the surface, 
but soon turned belly up with the har- 
poon still sticking stiffly in its body. Bob 
ran the boat to the spot, and cautioning 
to watch the sting, we pulled it aboard, 
an ugly flat and flabby-looking specimen 
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The superstitious fears of some of the na- 
tives caused them to shun the spot and 
it was unfrequented. An uncanny feel- 
ing would creep over you at the thought 
of the fate of the man who gave it its 
name, and when a monster sea _ turtle 
came silently to the surface while we were 
there, bob’s hair rose on end and his, 
“Oh, Lordy, look at that!” made my 
heart stand still. Turning at the sound 
I saw the head of the turtle, as large and 
not unlike that of a floating corpse, which 
disappeared as silently as it came. 
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whose sharp pointed tail, not unlike that 
of a venomous rattler, carried enough 
poison to kill a dozen men should it be 
used on the unprotected part of one’s 
anatomy. It was a curiosity for many of 
the guests, who had never seen one be- 
fore, and was as large as a five-year-old 
boy and weighed as much. 

With this plentiful supply of stinger for 
bait we were soon off for Dead Man’s 
Hole, a deep basin in the channel where 
the island tradition says a man once fish- 
ing for shark was drawn overboard and 
never seen again, doubtless eaten by the 
many man-eaters infesting that locality. 


\ 


MAN-EATER 


“Let out your line,” said Bob, after we 
had cut up and baited the stinger, “tll 
she touches bottom; then draw up about 
six feet.” Five, eight, ten fathoms were 
let out,—no bottom; twelve, fourteen, 
sixteen fathoms, and we made ready. 

“Now, Cap, ef you doan’ cotch one, I 
give up,” said Bob, and we both lit our 
pipes and silently waited. Presently Bob 
jumped; it made my heart leap. 

“What's the matter; another turtle?” 

“No, shark; pshaw! he’s off ;” and Bob 
changed seats. The waves rocked the 
Kittie up and down with a sleepy, sooth- 
ing motion and the warm sunshine and 
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early start induced sleep, which naught 
kept off save the heavy strain of a six- 
teen-fathom line cramping the hands. In 
spite of this L was nearly nodding, when 
a sudden pull of the line sent the blood 
racing through my veins, and with eyes 
wide open | sprang up to find my line 
taut and resisting; a steady pull and | 
had hooked my first shark. It felt like a 
horse tugging at the other end. Bob was 
rapidly pulling in. 

“Hurrah! Now I’ve got him!” Faster 
and steadier, hand-over-hand I was pull- 
ing in the line; not once did | slack, and 
presently a propeller-like blade cut the 
water as over the shark went in his efforts 
to get free. 

“Hold him hard!” 
but he was game. 

“A blue! A blue!” shouted Bob as he 
came nearer. “Hold hard, or he'll cut 
the line,” he added, as he discovered most 
of the chain wound around its body ; “un- 
roll him, if you can.” 

asier said than done, as I soon dis- 
covered. [by pulling this way and that 
he was partly unrolled, and finally | had 
him a dozen feet from the boat, and then 
to the surface. My! how he splashed and 
jerked and pulled. Now I had his head 
well up and Lob made ready to strike 
with an oar, but before the blow was de- 
livered, his sharkship lunged savagely at 
the boat, leaping half out of the water 
and caught the gunwale in Is gaping 
jaws with a crash that shivered it and im- 
bedded his teeth so tightly in the wooden 
sides as to be held firm. 

“Look out!” yelled Bob, as he tried to 
jab an oar down the shark’s throat to 
prise him off. His locked jaws prevented 
and his head being well up, Bob let him 
have a solid whack the snout 
which caused him to lash the water in 
fury and sent the spray flying all over us 
\nother blow caused the blood to run 
from eyes and nose, and yet another was 
necessary to still his splashing. The re- 
laxed body fell back in its native element 
leaving several teeth broken off and 
sticking in the shattered gunwale; a few 
more blows and his limp and _ lifeless 
body, measuring over seven feet, was 
pulled aboard. 

Our catch inspired us to renewed ef- 
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forts, and after rebaiting we ran out the 
lines again. Lob was all smiles and ad- 
miringly divided hisattention between the 
dead and living game, and wished for 
more. As if to oblige us, | soon felt I 
had them again; once more my line was 
taut and a heavier strain was on the rope 

“Holy Moses, Bob, | must have a 
whale this time. Hurry up and give me 
a hand,” | said, as | felt the line yielding 
only a little to my pull. 
beside me and together we had the line 
well in, and at the end an immense yel- 
low-back came to view. 

“Cgesar, what a monster!” The hook 
had caught it firmly in the jaw, and the 
shark seemed more intent on breaking 
away than of attack. It took our com- 
bined strength to get his head up for the 
knockout blow, and when it was deliv- 
ered, squarely between the his 
streneth was so great we had to wind 
the line around the mast to hold him 
firm. Then came a regular tug of war. 
and we see-sawed for awhile before his 
quietus was given him, and we had him 
aboard alongside the blue, nearly doub- 
ling him in length, being eleven feet, nine 
inches from tip to tip. 

“Well, bob, this is sport; just try for 
one more to make our victory sure ;” and 
out went our line again. The efforts of 
landing the two had pretty well soaked 
us and neither had on a dry garment, 
but what of that with such sport as this? 
A third bite warmed us up, and I landed 
another yellow-back, not so large as the 
first and with less effort. 

“Well, Bob, shall we try again?” 

“No, Cap: my bow is nearly under 
water and can’t carry any more,” and the 
fact in our excitement had been over- 
looked that the three man-eaters stretch- 


Bob was soon 


eyes, 


ed on the bow almost submerged the 
Kittie, so we hauled in and made for 
home. A sweet content and satisfied joy 


caused me to ignore my blistered hands 
and aching back. We landed at the 
wharf, our trophies were weighed, meas- 
ured and hung up, seven hundred and 
fiftv-eight pounds of shark flesh was a 
sight few guests had ever seen before, and 
the children took delight in examining 
the big fish, mounting in childish glee 
the largest for a ride—and snap shot. 


























AFTER THE 


Silent Bob let loose his tongue for once 
and called for Posten, who, much to his 
chagrin, did not get a single bite. The 
two bottles were produced and we cele- 
brated in true Cobb’s Island style. Every- 
body promised to try Dead Man’s Hole 
next time. It was my turn now at Pos- 
ten, his little hammer-head wasn’t in it. 
He took his defeat like a man, and staked 
a catboat against the Kittie that next 
vear he would beat us. 

We promised to meet next season. 
Alas, for human promises! The genial 
Posten was killed the following fall in 
Memphis by Colonel King, “the learned 
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counsel for the other side,” while dear old 
Cobb’s lies buried in the shifting sands 
of the sea, having been almost entirely 
submerged by the resistless tides of the 
past two years. All that now remains of 
its hotels and cottages and this once 
charming resort of the sportsman is a 
narrow strip of sand scarce an acre in 
extent, on which is the Government Life 
Saving Station, the men of which have 
on many occasions rescued the unfortu- 
nates from the rapacious jaws of the man- 
eaters that still infest its waters, surviving 
the wreck and ruin of this once attractive 
isle. 
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A VeERILOUS SHEEP NIUNT 


Jas. FULLERTON 


I. were sitting before a cheerful 
camp fire in the pines at the 
head of Otter Creek in the 

3ig Horn Mountains. We had hunted 
the steep canon walls all day for Big 
Horn, and the fine eighteen-inch head 
hanging on a tree by the tent bore silent 
testimony to the destructive power of my 
comrade’s 30-30. We had grown rem- 
iniscent, as friends who have hunted 
with muzzle-loaders a generation ago 
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him. An hour’s ride brought us within 
half a mile of where the sheep were seen 
the day before. Riding up to the top of 
a high butte, | carefully scanned the sur 
rounding hills with my __ field-glass 
Nothing was in sight. Just as [ was re- 
turning the glass to its case, however, 
an object appeared on a distant hill. So 
small did it seem that it was impossible 
to tell what it was with the naked © 

but the glass revealed a pair of massive 
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AMATEUR TAXIDERMIST’S COLLECTION 


are apt to do, and among other strange 
haps and adventures my companion told 
ene which | shall here set down: 

The closest shave I ever had (said he) 
was on one of the steep buttes found all 
over the Bad Lands of South Dakota. 
An Indian with whom I hunted occa- 
sionally, had come to my camp and told 
me of a very large ram he had seen the 
day before. He said he was with a small 
bunch of ewes, so we would probably be 
able to find him without much difficulty. 

I at once saddled up and went with 

(74) 


horns, moving back and forth as_ the 
wearer of the coveted trophy nipped the 
bunch grass from the brow of the hill 
The country thereabout was as famil 
lar as the floor of my own house, and | 
at once recognized the butte the old fel 
low had selected. It was one of the 
worst spots possible. Not only were its 
sides steep and covered with a slippery 
shale, but there was a dangerous cre 
vasse that cut the butte in two, except 
for a bridge of clay about wide enough 
for a cat to walk over. It was close t 
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this narrow bridge that the sheep were 
feeding. 

We rode our horses to the bottom and 
picketed them on the rich grass that has 
made South Dakota ranges famous. <A 
climb of about an hour brought us to the 
spot we had selected to shoot from ; and 
when we peeped over, the whole bunch 
was in full view on the opposite side of 
the crevasse, with the big ram next us. 
lt was his fine head, of course, which 
aione interested me, and | raised my rifle 
and taking careful aim, fired at him. 

[nstead of running off with the others, 
he turned and made straight for the nar- 
row bridge. Unwounded he would have 
crossed without effort, but he slipped 
and jumped into the abyss. Irom there 
he walk unsteadily to a small hole that 
had been washed out in the side of the 
cliff and lay down. I fired a couple of 
shots in the dirt by him in hope that he 
would jump and fall to the bottom, 
where our horses were, but he was too 
far gone. His head slowly sank till at 
length it dropped to the ground and he 
was dead. 

[ would not endure the loss of such a 
fine specimen without a great effort to 
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reach it. The Bad Lands buttes are 
very deceptive, and one may often climb 
down with the idea that the slope goes 
to the bottom, only to find a sheer wall 
of perhaps fifty or one hundred feet that 
did not appear from the top. In my en- 
deavor to reach my prize, I had crept 
down such a place, despite the Indian's 
warning. We had tried, to no purpose, 
to reach the sheep with a pole, and in 
attempting to find a path round to it, | 
came suddenly on the edge of a preci- 
pice. The more I tried to climb back 
the worse | slipped down. I was sud- 
denly sensible of the perilous position in 
which I was placed. The shale was 
and the least motion sent it in 
streams over the edge of the perpendic- 
ular wall I was fast approaching. 

The Indian had heard my calls for 
help and had tied his belt to the pe le we 
had been using. By lying on the top he 
could just place the belt in my reach. To 
this I fastened my gun, which he drew 
up. By this time my feet had slipped 
within a few inches of the edge. Quick- 
ly drawing my knife I worked a hole 
through the loose shale to solid clay for 
my hand and hung on for dear life. 
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Notch after notch I cut into the dirt 
and slowly worked my way within reach 
of the Indian’s pole, which I eagerly 
grasped and was soon well out of my 
dangerous predicament. We brought 


ropes and poles, working hard for three 
days to reach that magnificent head, but 
our efforts were unavailing and reluct- 
antly we left him at peace in the resting 
place he had chosen. 
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66 CROSS the broad, brown, peace- 
A ful hills’ we rode. Westward, 
whither we were going rose the 
pearl-blue mountains, and the unceasing 
wind blew in our faces. Here and there 
were hollows in the prairie, like shallow 
graves—places where the buffalo used to 
wallow in the dust, but now grass over- 
grown. On a little mound near which 
were many of these “wallows” lay the 
skull of a great bison; to the frontlet still 
was clinging a patch of brown curly hair. 
Beside it Leaping Horse reined his 
pony. 

“Twelve summers ago there were 
many; now there is not one,” he said. 
“Then I was a great chief and many 
young braves were my followers. Then 
I had horses herded on the hills. There 
was gladness in my eye and strength in 
my arm. They called me the Leaping 
Horse, and it was a true name for | re- 
joiced in my glory. But whiskey traders 
came, and men who murdered the buffa- 
lo for the money the skins brought; and 
the treaty-makers bought our land for 
paper dollars that crackled like a skin 
dried in the sun. Now I and my people 
are like that skull with its black horns, 
lying in the grass. The strength is there, 
but there is no spirit behind it. We sit 
in our tepees and talk of the time that 
was; but we know it will not come back. 
Our women fester with disease the white 
man brought. Our young sons pass 
away with consumption. Our daughters 
are unfaithful. The young braves do 
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not know of the glory that once was 
ours and they have no spirit. Our na- 
tion is like snow on the foothills in sum- 
mer time; soon we shall be gone, and 
no one shall know the greatness we once 
had when we were the masters of the 
plains, and dwelt in lodges of buffalo 
hide. Then the great herds gave us 
meats and sinews for sewuwig, and skins 
for clothing; and nothing we wasted, for 
the women followed the hunters and 
made the dried meat for winter time, and 
melted the marrow from the bones, and 
tanned the skins with the brains. Now 
when I see a white skull on the prairie, | 
feel fingers catch my throat, and tears 
flow from my eyes. Before many days 
the clutch will tighten and my eyes will 
not shed tears, but close gently like the 
eyes of a child whom the mother has fed 
from her own breast. Then I shall find 
my kinsmen of the past; and the souls 
of the slain buffalo will be there for us to 
hunt. Then the spirit of Leaping Horse 
will revive and it will be known that he 
is a great chief.” 

Turning abruptly away he urged his 
pony into a gallop and I followed, say- 
ing nothing; for there were tears in the 
old chief’s eves. I thought how easily 
men dwell in the sordid, selfish present, 
forgetful of the eternal greatness of men 
who made the past, whose faces are 
withered, whose arms are shrunken, but 
whose spirit is just as grand as when 
their strength was great. If you would 
know what my friend the chief was like: 


“Fancy the Pampas’ sheen! 
Miles and miles of gold and green 
Where the sunflowers blow 


In a solid glow, 


And to break now and then the screen— 
Black neck and eyeballs keen, 
Up a wild horse leaps between!” 
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Dr. T. 


mer had run into August, Au- 

gust was in two figures; and I 
had not wet a line. Some how, either | 
could not just manage to get away when 
I wished or else something interfered 
when I was free, so it seemed this was to 
be a summer without any fishing, for me 
at least. With the oldtime Southern 
sportsman fishing was not accounted a 
manly sport; never having been initiated 
into its finer mysteries, as he knew it 
it seemed a pastime suited rather the lazy 
negro or the “white trash” than to the 
gentleman. 

Two summer vacations while at col- 
lege spent, one in New York state and 
one among the Green Mountains, with a 
two weeks’ trip to the North Woods and 
a few lively tussles with the lake trout, 
had developed an unsuspected ardor for 
the “gentile art,” and while it could not 
supplant or even equal my love for gun 
and dogs, and the pleasures of the chase, 
I found it a pleasant summer recreation. 
Every season since had found me “Far 
from the busy haunts of men,” trying to 
lure the denizens of lake and stream from 
their hiding places by every art known to 
the angler. Was this to be a blank? 

All summer long, I had meant to go 
fishing. I would close my eyes and in- 
stead of the close, hot office would be in 
the cool green shade of the wood. I 
could see the white tent, with its back- 
ground of spreading trees; the hum of 
the city became the lapping of waves on 
the lake shore or the ripple of the stream 
over shallows; and I would hear the 
myriad voices of Nature awakened from 
a refreshing night’s sleep. 

Still, I heeded not the call; until, as I 
sat half dozing in my chair on a particu- 
larly sultry afternoon, the messenger 
came in and handed me a yellow en- 
velope. Hastily breaking it open I 
found this message: 

“Bring both boats, tent, camp truck, 
fishing tackle and little rifle, JIM.” 

This settled it, I was going fishing. 


S PRING had come and gone, sum- 
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When the R. and D. pulled out at 11:05 
on the night of the 24th, | was on board 
with all impedimenta, and next morning 
in Birmingham, where | found our tem- 
porary family would consist of Jim, Jim’s 
brother “tooth-carpenter,” the Railroad 
Man and myself, all brothers in arms, 
tried and found true in many a similar 
trip. Our destination was the shoals of 
the Tuscaloosa, where the Railroad Man 
had been the week before and reported 
the bass so voracious that he didn’t dare 
put flies on his hat. 

Next morning found us under way 
sarly, for we had thirty odd miles ahead. 
For the greater part of the way the 
rozds were excellent, and when we 
stopped for lunch at noon we had put 
two-thirds of the distance behind us; but 
now we struck the hill country, and as 
for roads there just sitmply weren’t any. 
Our riding was like Pat’s, when, in re- 
sponse to a request to be allowed to 
“work his way” on a canal boat, he was 
thrown a whip and told to drive the 
mules on the tow-path. After trudging 
for several miles, an idea struck him and 
he hailed the boat. 

“Say, Captain,” he shouted. ‘Sure, if 
I didn’t know I was workin’ me way, I'd 
think | was walkin’.” 

To add our weight to what the horses 
were already carrying would have been 
downright cruelty, so we walked. Just 
at sunset we came to our camping place, 
a level spot on a high bluff, overlooking 
the river. Down the bluff the road went, 
with many a devious winding, to a rope 
ferry that crossed the river between the 
shoals. 

For natural beauty it could scarcely be 
surpassed, especially when seen from the 
river. The bluff crowned with a heavy 
growth of forest trees, its precipitous 
sides a mass of vines and bushes, the 
dark, green leaves and many-hued flowers 
contrasting strongly with the face of 
gray rock that cropped out here and 
there. A short distance down the bluff 
and reached by a difficult path, a spring 
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of water clear and _ ice-cold hid in the 
shadow of a huge overhanging rock and 
trickled down the sides of the bluff to 
join the river. [:—m! how that water 
tasted after our long, hot tramp. An in- 
vestigation of the commissariat showed 
that our supplies, though shaken up, 
were for the most part intact and the line 
of demarcation between wet and dry 
could still be distinguished. ‘The tent 
was soon up, fire kindled and the coffee 
pot boiled, when we supped on cold 
ham, biscuits and canned goods, promis- 
ing ourselves amends on the morrow. 

Jim and I determined to make our way 
to the shoals with the first light of the 
morning, and surprise the lazy ones with 
a mess of bass for breakfast. We sat 
around the fire a short time after supper, 
but all were tired and a motion to ad- 
journ to the tent and blankets was unani- 
mously agreed to. The others were soon 
asleep, but as for myself, although tired | 
was not sleepy, and I lay listening to the 
roar of the rapids at the foot of the bluffs 
and the voices of the wild creatures of 
the woods. A whip-poor-will began call- 
ing on one side, an answer came from 
opposite; then another and another, until 
the woods were resonant with petitions 
for the castigation of poor William. Then 
a space of silence, broken by a couple of 
owls, who were making inquiries as to 
the domestic arrangements of their sev- 
eral households; at least, | so judged 
from the drift of conversation as [ caught 
it, for the inquiry. “Who cooks for you 
all?” was promptly met by the response 
“Sally cooks for me; who cooks for you- 
all?” 

It was difficult to convince oneself that 
such a conversation did not actually oc- 
cur, so distinct were the words, and I 
imagined the ludicrously solemn _ birds, 
doing the honors,” the other pay- 
ing a neighborly call. Laughing at the 
conceit, I was just about dozing off, 
when a rattling among the pots and pans 
showed something was prowling about 
the wagon. Noiselessly, [| secured my 
revolver and crawled out of the tent. As 
[ approached the wagon, something 
leaped from it and made across the little 
clearing for the woods with great 
bounds, followed by a couple of bullets 
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from my revolver. A “ Yeou! chew! 
chew!” that came back told me both the 
nature of our visitor and the fact that 
one of my shots had at least touched 
the fur. It was a cat, but to follow it 
at night without dogs would have been 
worse than useless; so after seeing that 
everything in the wagon was safe from 
such midnight marauders, | returned to 
the tent and was met at the door by the 
entire guard, which had turned out en 
masse to inquire the “cause of the firing.” 
Matters were soon explained and after 
wards the silence in the tent was broken 
only by an occasional snore or grunt, as 
someone turned a less sensitive portion 
person to a that 
about to pierce his internal economy, for 
we had had no time to gather pine straw 
for a bed, and our mattresses were a 
thickness of rubber and two of wool 
blanket. 

It seemed to me | was just dozing off 
when there came a nudge from Jim and 
a whispered, * Time to get out.” Day 
was just breaking. The stillness of a 
summer morn was over everything 
and only the sounds of the water and 
the patter of the dew drops falling from 
the green leaves above to the dead leaves 
below could be heard. 

Scrambling down the rough sides of 
a ravine that cut back into the bluff, we 
soon found ourselves at the river, just 
by the rapids, and a more promising 
piece of water I never cast a fly over. 
Putting on a red ibis for a dropper and a 
royal coachman for a tail fly, I tried the 
riffies, near the banks under rocks where 
it seemed there must be bass, but not 
a rise could I get. Time and again, | 
changed my flies, but to no purpose. Jim 
clambered out on some rocks and casting 
by a half-sunken log, got a rise and 
hooked his fish, but the current was swift 
and in trying to snub him away from 
some brush his rod broke just above the 
grip and when he recovered it, the fish 
was gone. With him went the remnant 
of our rapidly fading dreams of fried fish 
for breakfast, so we reeled up and made 
our way back to camp, where we arrived 
out of breath from our hard climb and 
not in the best humor over our lack of 
success. The ticket gatherer and the 


of his snag seemed 
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tooth carpenter had crawled out, kindled 
a fire and made coffee, and were waiting 
for the fish we didn’t bring. There was 
nothing to do but make our breakfast a 
repetition of supper; after which Jim 
and I took the “cme” and the others 
the “ Eureka,” and off we went to the 
same shoals where we had so signally 
failed in the morning—to repeat our ex- 
perience. Ily after fly we tried, and in 
all the most likely-looking places, but 
not a rise could we get ; water that ac- 
cording to all accounts was teeming with 
bass a week before now seemed tenant- 
less. We could only account for it on 
the theory that they were not taking flies 


and | struck quick and strong, sure | 
had at least a three pounder. Imagine 
my surprise and disgust to find myself 
hooked to a diminutive specimen of Mi- 
cropterus Salmoides, the anatomy of 
which seemed to consist of a counten- 
ance, five fins and a tail. His antics as 
he felt the stinging barb were ludicrous 
in the extreme. Here, there, in swift 
circles, he went ; then, leaping from the 
water with spines erect and distended 
jaws, he tried to shake from his mouth 
the strange bug that had taken such a 
hold of him. .\ gamier fish I have never 
struck, and if he had weighed three 
pounds instead of as many ounces, | 





this day ; well, on the morrow we'd have 
minnows and see if they would suit their 
tastes. Meantime the situation was get- 
ting desperate ; we must have fish. We 
could eat cold ham and canned goods at 
home. 

Below Flat Shoals and the next rapids 
were several miles of smooth water. 
Drifting down through a portion of this 
and casting under the overhanging wil- 
lows and rocks, we caught a number of 
bream, with a sprinkling of the small 
black perch known in the South as a 
‘stump-knocker,” from their being 
found always near stumps and _ bogs. 
Once, casting near a cleft in the rocks, 
my tail fly was taken with a vicious snap 


[ pulled 


should have had royal sport. 
him in, gently released him from the 
hook and dropped him into his element 
with a warning to be more careful. 
About four o'clock we returned to 
camp and found the ticket man and the 


dentist ahead of us. ‘They had been us- 
ing worms and had a good string of 
bream. We had fish at last, if not just 
the kind we wanted, and what a fry we 
had! Do you know how to fry fish ? 
You think you do? No; that won't 
do; no lard; get some bacon, genuine 
smcked bacon, fry out all the grease, 
being careful not to scorch it, roll your 
fish in corn meal and fry in this. Don’t 
hurry it ; fish to be good must be cooked 
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through and through, as well as brown 
and crisp on the outside. ‘Try this once, 
and say you never ate fried fish before 

It took a good many to satisfy us, but 
we had some over and these being 
cleaned were put in a covered tin bucket 
and left near the spring to keep fresh for 
next morning’s breakfast. We had in- 
vested in a new fangled glass minnow 
“trap,” and in order to have minnows 
for next day's fishing, had baited it with 
bread crumbs and set it in a little inlet 
where minnows seemed plentiful. Just 
before sunset Jim and I took one of the 
boats and visited it, thinking it might be 
uncomfortably full. We found min- 
nows, plenty of them, but not in the trap. 
They were swarming around it, evidently 
wondering what in thunder it was, any 
way. Inside was a turtle about the size 
of a half dollar, and a dilapidated-looking 
minnow that Jim said had been washed 
in by the current, which he had not 
strength to stem. 

Here was more trouble. Depending 
on the much-extolled efficiency of the 
trap, we had left the minnow seine be- 
hind, so our chance for minnows seemed 
slim. When we got back to camp we 
found visitors, some of the “ natives’ 
had heard of our arrival and had come 
over, as they said, to “ swap lies” with 
us. An invitation to drink was extend- 
ed, and of course no well-bred southern- 
er, be he plebian or patrician, refuses 
such an invitation. Then inquiries as to 
our luck followed. Being told that, so 
far, it had been indifferent, one said: 

“Tf you-’uns had brung erlong er few 
sticks er dynaminte, you could git more 
fish *n you could tote. Jes’ tother day 
some fellers was here an’ had some, an’ 
they got ’er waggin’ load in no time. ’ 

Small wonder we couldn’t get any ! 

Vengeful feelings rose, and we did our 
best to get the names of the dynamiters, 
but without avail. “ No,” said our in- 
formant, “I ain’t a-gwine ter tell ver 
who ’twas. I hearn tell hit’s ergin the 
law ter dynamite fish, an’ you-'uns 
might want ter prosecute,” and this was 
all we could get out of him. 

After our visitors lett we discussed our 
plans for next day. We had bought a 
piece of netting for the tent door should 


mosquitoes be bad ; out of this we would 
improvise a seine and get some minnows. 
It would be useless fishing the shoals we 
had tried before, but Jim and | would go 
to some farther down the river while 
the others tried their luck above. It was 
no trouble to secure an abundance of 
minnows, and after a good breakfast of 
fried fish, corn bread and coffee, we 
set out for the lower shoals. Reaching 
them, we saw evidence of the dynamite’s 
deadly work. Stranded on two little 
sand-bars and against rocks and brush 
were hundreds of dead fish, decomposing 
in the sun. The sight and stench were 
sickening, and to fish here with any com- 
fort was out of the question ; so with 
heartfelt anathemas on those who had 
caused the desolation we turned the 
boat’s head against the stream and 
sought a little bayou or inlet about half 
a mile up, where the water was covered 
with “lily pods,” and where we hoped 
to find a few bass and perch We were 
not disappointed, catching an abundance 
of perch and a few large-mouth bass, 
with minnows for bait. None of them 
were large, and we soon had enough ot 
the sport as well as enough fish for our 
needs. 

We paddled slowly up stream, casting 
here and there in likely places in the 
hope of securing a big ‘un. I sat near 
the bow, rowing, while Jim was in the 
stern with the paddle. Suddenly he 
stopped paddling and motioned to me to 
be quiet, at the same time pointing in the 
water. There lay a bass, just under the 
surface, looking as big as a “ skinned 
horse.” Sitting motionless, we let the 
boat drift down, then pulled well out in- 
to the stream and above where he lay 
and let the boat drift down again. As 
we went by I began casting, using a red 
ibis for a tail fly and a ginger hackle for 
a dropper. Once—twice—three times | 
cast without result. Then there was a 
little swirl and my tail fly disappeared, 
lazily sucked in. I struck quick and 
hard ; and then the fun began. With 
a great leap from the water, he showed 
us what manner of fish he was. Jim 
was making frantic efforts to get the 
boat out into deep water, for the place 
was full of snags and brush. His royal 





WITH THE ROD 
highness, fortunately, made his first rush 
up stream, where the water was clearer. 
I snubbed him all the rod would bear, 
and after another wild leap he started 
toward us. Under the boat he went and 


I heard the tense line almost whistle 
over the canvas. 
“Back water, old man; back water, 


or he’s gone!” The line came out clear 
from under the bow and he was still 
there. How the reel sang ! And though 
tip and butt were almost together and 
Jim’s powerful strokes sent the boat 
spinning after him, the line ran out 
alarmingly fast. Another leap, but not 
so high ; the pace was beginning to tell. 
Foot by foot I took up the line, only to 
lose it in another wild spurt. It didn’t 
last so long this time, and soon | had 
him alongside, panting but game to the 
end, for as Jim slipped the net under him 
he made one more feeble effort. But he 
was ours, and hooked on to the scales 
drew them down to four pounds, six 
ounces. Whata beauty! Well fought, 
my mail clad warrior! The memory 
will stir my blood for many a day. 

As we glided alongside the old ferry 
boat and I rose to my feet to step out, 
in some way I lost my balance. Now, 


ALONG 
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the Acme is staunch, but like all light 
boats she has a trick of slipping from 
under one. This trick she played me, 
and | found myself * in the drink ” with- 
out even time to answer Jim’s query as 
to “Where the I was going?” In 
fact, I didn’t know; though as the water 
closed over me, the suspicion forced itself 
on my mind that I was going to get wet. 
[ was lightly clad and a good swimmer, 
and I soon scrambled out, none the 
werse for my plunge. 

We planned a grand feast for next day. 
I would go out early in the morning and 
shoot some squirrels, they were cutting 
masts and green corn, and were fat and 
plentiful. With my big bass, baked in 
clay, as the piece de resistance, the squir- 
rels with other trimmings would make a 
dinner for the gods—or hungry camp- 
ers, and we went to bed with pleasant an- 





ticipations. Alas “the best laid 
plans.”” Morning came cloudy and 


threatening, rain would make the roads 
impassable, and we must “get out.” 
We hurriedly broke camp, harnessed up 
and started on the return, pleased with 
our outing, but swearing vengeance on 
the dynamite fiends if we could ever 
discover who they were. 


LE TENPS DE JOUR 


MATIN 


When dew-drops gem the grasses 
And roses brightly bloom, 
While every breeze that passes 
Is laden with perfume, 
Ere sunbeams wake the clover 
Or through the maples steal, 
Then I would be a rover 
Alone, upon my wheel. 


SOIR 


MIDI 


When mid-day light and glory 
Is over all the land 
Where locusts tell their story 
And kine in shadow stand, 
Then give I welcome hearty 
Nor would the truth conceal, 
1 like a merry party 
And all like me, a-wheel. 


But when a shadow kisses 
The path whose course I trace, 
The while the sun-flower misses 
Her lord’s descending face; 
QO, then I'd ride not lonely, 
Nor need of numbers feel, 
I want one maiden only 
Beside me on her wheel. 


—LaLia MITCHELL. 
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ANDIDLY 
-<r speaking, 

sport at Lake 
Preston was 
becoming rath- 
er tame; with 
ducks by the 





a> 
ig thousands and 
‘ ay id a rather limited 
we demand _ for 


‘Y them, there was 
little of the element of uncertainty about 
a day on the lake. Did [I find where | 
could dispose of twenty-five without 
coming in contact with the law, | was 
perfectly sure to get them if there was 
anything of a breeze blowing, and there 
generally was, in three hours. The law 
allowed only three ways to dispose of 
them ; namely To eat them up, which 
was impossible; to give them away, 
which require some effort ; or to throw 
them away, which required none. The 
law strictly forbade the selling of game 
or of shipping it to distant friends. ‘This 
was good, in that it discouraged me from 
making large bags (1 never throw away 
any game) and bad in that it caused the 
wanton waste of tens of thousands of 
dueks that were killed in excess of any 
possible local demand. ‘Twenty-five 
ducks are a pretty large number where 
sale or shipment is forbidden, and offers 
a premium on wantonness. The limit 
should be reduced to five large or ten 
small ducks, and then every duck 
brought down, whether retrieved or not, 
should be counted. 

But let no one suppose this is to be 
a long dissertation on the evils or virtues 
of any law. Let him who is looking for 
an argument turn to other pages, for 
though I am aware that, like Saul and 
David, sport has slain its thousands and 
protection its tens of thousands, I have 
wearied of their boasting and shall con- 
fine myself to frivolous tales of achieve- 
ments by flood and field. 

I had come to Lake Preston, a stran- 
ger in a strange land, and looking the 
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ground over had applied for accommo- 
dation at a farmhouse suitably located 
on the lake shore. There was some de- 
mur on the ground of lack of room, the 
house being small, but when | mentioned 
that I had a tent and would furnish my 
own loafing room, the thing was done 
and from that time on the farm with 
all its appurtenances was mine. If | 
hinted at anything | thought necessary 
to complete my comfort, if reachable, it 
was forthcoming. Did I desire to go to 
the station, a pony and saddle were at 
my disposal. Talk of southern hospi 
tality, but South Dakota is good enough 
for me. 

‘rom the day I took up quarters at 
the farm | was the recipient of as much 
attention as if it were my natural right. 
It was no professional 
hospitality, either. Its charm lay in thx 
fact that it was natural. Strictly ama 
teur, as it were; and the price was as 
non-professional as the people. The 
kind of price and the kind of people that 
makes one glad to be alive and feel free 
to enjoy himself, and to feel that he is 
something beside a piece of property that 
is worth just so much per diem to his 
host ; the kind that can be found in ten 
thousand homes in the Northwest if the 
right persons go in search of them. 

Lake Preston is not a place where one 
would go for a camp outing with inc: 
dental shooting. Its treeless shores are 
bleak and uninviting and the brown Oc 
tober hills become tiresome in their mo- 
notonous sameness after a few days. 
There is little beauty in its wide reach 
of three-cornered grass, with an occa- 
sional glimpse of water, for one who 
looks at it with the eve of a dreamer ; 
but the practical duck hunter would say 
at once: “ This is Eden!” 


[ was at home. 


Thus it was I found the time hanging 
heavily on my hands, not from lack of 
ducks to shoot, but from lack of any ex- 
cuse for shooting them. I can kill about 
as much time visiting with Nature as 
any one, but to do it successfully [ want 


Reem 
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her clothed in her choicest garments of 
forest-fringed reaches of dancing, spark- 
ling water, babbling brooks, flowery 
dells, and rugged scenery. A duck 
marsh is only beautiful when one is out 
for blood, and after all it is the savage 
in us that takes us afield more than it 
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In places the growth of three- 
cornered grass was so dense as to make 
it difficult to get round with a boat ; in 
other places, where the stubble had been 
plowed late in the fall, it was open water, 
but on the greater part of the lake the 
grass was just thick enough to afford 


ance. 





is a love of Nature, argue as we will to 
the contrary. 

A year before, the greater part of the 
area of Lake Preston had been sown 
to wheat, having been dry for the last 
seven years. This left the bottom hard, 
though when the water did come the 
duck weed grew in its old-time abund- 


SHOT 


: 
good cover, yet not so thick as to retard 
the passage of a boat. This made the jump 
shooting more than goed. Another 
thing that helped the jump shooting 
greatly was the dead furrows. Wher- 
ever there had been a dead furrow 
there was an open way as wide as the 
furrow had been and extending for 
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nearly a mile in some cases. These fur- 
rows criss-crossed the lake at all an- 
gles and after one had his routes laid 
out he could follow in them for many 
miles, jumping ducks on either hand. 

The water in the lake had an average 
depth of about eighteen inches and was 
clear, so that objects on the bottom could 
be plainly seen at a distance of twenty 
feet if it happened to be in an open reach. 
lor long years | had been reading and 
listening to tales of experiences where 
the man who could make the largest bag, 
or tell the biggest story, was a hero. 
Here I was in position, not the first time 
by any means, to make a record for my- 
self, but now, presto change! success was 
a failure, ability was at a discount. Now 
if I excelled in ability as a hunter and 
told of my achievements in the field, or 
made good use of the spoils of the chase, 
[ was confronted by the law. A new fad 
had taken the field. The man who could 
dawdle round the longest without ac- 
complishing anything was now the hero 
of the hour and so | dawdled. 

Among the accounts I had read of 
things seen afield was the one about 
wounded ducks diving and clinging to 
moss or roots until they drowned, to es- 
cape pursuit. I have heard hunters tell 
of seeing ducks after they were dead, 
still clinging to moss or root to keep 
themselves under water and out of the 
hunter's hand. Everyone who ever 
wrote of ducks and their habits has told 
of it. No book treating of aquatic fowl 
would be complete without it ; and yet 
it has no foundation. Its original is the 
same as that of the ghosts seen in a 
grave yard; the desire of mankind in 
general to tell something wonderful. 

I had never believed this story, as it 
did not seem possible. I had often had 
ducks dive and disappear in a mysterious 
way, and had on several occasions found 
them entangled in the moss in such 
manner as to hold them under water; 
but investigation always showed them 
to have been mortally wounded before 
diving and the entanglement to be 
caused by broken wings. 

[ had often wanted to investigate this 
subject more fully, but where the water 
is deep or full of sediment it is a difficult 


AND 


STREAM 


matter. Had I searched the world over 
I could not have found a better place to 
make a test than Lake Preston, and hav- 
ing little else to do than experiment, | 
made a thorough test. Time being of 
small consequence to me, whenever | 
saw a bird coming down with a broken 
wing, instead of giving it its quietus with 
the second barrel I immediately gave 
chase, and if I could get my eye on it as 
it swam under water, could easily over- 
take and keep it under. Had the water 
been so deep that I could not touch the 
bottom with my paddle, the duck might 
easily have escaped by dodging. — but 
the water being shallow and the bottom 
hard, I could instantly check the im- 
petus of my boat and turn in any given 
direction almost as quickly as the duck. 

It was interesting to note the various 
expedients of the ducks to escape pur- 
suit, which were all brought to naught 
by my superior advantages. When 
closely pursued they would often turn 
and swim directly beneath the boat, com- 
ing out behind me and hurrying away, 
thinking thus to throw me off the track. 
When a duck found it could not escape 
by dodging, the next expedient would be 
to diveintosome thick cluster of mossand 
hide. When one disappeared in the moss 
or weeds, which usually only covered the 
bottom to a depth of six inches or so, 
and I could not locate it, it was perfectly 
safe to sit still and wait for it to reappear, 
which it was sure to do as it could not 
get away without exposing itself. Often 
I could locate one in hiding by a gleam 
of white or a tail feather protruding from 
the thin covering of moss, and sit direct- 
ly over it waiting for it to come to the 
surface. Though some of them gave me 
a long wait they would invariably rise 
sooner or later, even though I sat wait- 
ing to pick them up the instant they re- 
appeared. [ have had an exhausted 
duck thrust his head into my waiting 
hand rather than remain longer under 
water. Mallard, spiketails, widgeons, 
teal and all shallow-water ducks were 
easy victims, but when it came to red- 
heads, bluebills or any deep-water duck 
the chase became more exciting. A 
redhead or bluebill can swim at least 
three times as fast and far under water 
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as any of the shallow-water varieties. 
This extra speed of the redhead when 
swimming under water, and its dusky 
color, which makes it harder to trace, 
renders it a very difficult bird to gather 
when wounded. — Indeed the practical 
hunter gives the winged redhead, when 
once under water, very little attention if 
there be any cover near into which it can 
escape, knowing it is almost impossible 
to gather them under such cireum- 
stances. 

This has made them an especial sub- 
ject for the theory of self drowning. | 
doubt if any boatman could run down 
and capture a redhead in a large body of 
water, even if there were no cover it 
could escape to, unless it were injured in 
such manner as to seriously retard its 
progress in swimming or diving. Even 
with a wing broken close to the body and 
no cover, it puts up a game race. But 
here I ran down a few, enough to dis- 
prove the theory of self drowning. 

I found, after 1 had one pretty tired 
so that I could keep it well in hand, that 
its tactics were much the same as those 
of other ducks. Entirely exhausted, the 
redhead will rise into the hand if it can- 
not escape, but it will not drown itself. | 
have often seen ducks of this species go 
under and apparently never come up, 
but there are many ways by which they 
might have escaped without detection, 
and if they will rise into the hand when 
cornered it is not reasonable to suppose 
they would drown themselves when they 
had a fair chance of escaping. At one 
time I chased a redhead until it was 
nearly exhausted, when it took to the 
moss and hid. I waited a long time for 
it to come up and had about made up 
my mind it was drowned for sure, when 
| discovered it lying entirely out of wa- 
ter close under the gunwale of my boat. 
When I made a move to pick it up it 
dove, and having had a good long rest, it 
got finally away. 

About the longest chase I ever had 
after a wounded duck was after a whistle 
wing. The bird not being badly hurt 
was in condition to make a good race. 
There were no weeds on the bottom of 
the lake there and the water was some 
eighteen inches deep. The chances 
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seemed all in my favor, but the chase 
proved anything but one-sided. Such 
turning, twisting and dodging I never 
saw. At times the duck would shoot 
through the water with the speed of a 
fish and gain such a lead that it could 
come to the surface and get breath; this 
it frequently did. Several times it was all 
but lost, but its gleaming white feathers 
betrayed it and I finally tired it out and 
won. When it did give up it was like a 
fish that has made its last spurt; there 
was scarcely a flap in it. 

There were thousands of American 
coots, or, to be more poetic, mud hens. 
on the lake, and I conceived the notion 
of catching one alive. The tall, three- 
cornered grass was full of them; in fact, 
they were everywhere on the lake and 
often as I sat in hiding for ducks they 
would come within a few feet of me. In 
pushing through the grass I ran my boat 
against them on several occasions. | 
would watch when they were feeding and 
when they tipped up with their heads in 
the bottom of the lake would start sud- 
denly forward and be up to them before 
they were aware of my approach. At 
the touch of the boat some of them would 
instantly dive and I would see them no 
more while others would go splattering 
away through the grass making a great 
noise. They were a nuisance at all times 
in jump shooting. My success in run- 
ning upon them with the boat put it in 
my head to try and pick one up alive 
and for a couple of weeks | improved 
every opportunity, but they seemed to 
take alarm as soon as the prow of the 
boat came up to them and went flapping 
away. Sometimes a single bird would 
start others and those in turn others, 
until thousands were half running and 
half flying over the water, making a roar 
like a stampeding herd of cattle. 

After many failures came success, 
though, and I finally got my bird. | 
was sitting in the grass one day at the 
edge of a little opening where several 
were feeding about in front of me, when 
one came within six feet of the end of 
the boat and tipped up and began to 
feed on the moss. There was a slight 
ripple on the water, just enough to hide 
my movements. One push of the pad- 
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dle brought me alongside and I reached 
down and lifted the black diamond out 
of the water by its tail. 

The mud hen is much swifter in its 
flight under water than the redhead or 
indeed any other duck, while the grebe 
outclasses the mud hen. One might as 
well try to run down a pickerel as a 
grebe. 

| missed a great deal of sport by not 
having brought my 22 calibre rifle along. 
By using such a weapon to shoot ducks 
with, sport could be greatly improved. 
At Preston I spent many days without 
shooting anything when I might have 
killed a hundred ducks. On days when 
| did go after ducks the sport was very 
tame on account of the absolute cer- 
tainty of getting the limit in a few hours 
at most. Had | been using a rifle, this 
would have been quite different. | 
should have had to be on my mettle all 
day to have secured the required number 
and then would very often have found 
myself a few short. 

One of my most interesting experi- 
ences when not shooting was to note the 
different habits of the ducks on different 
days. During very quiet days the ducks 
would leave Lake Preston and go to 
Lake Henry, some eight miles distant, 
to spend the day. This was a large open 
reach of water which offered the ducks 
immunity from pursuit by hunters. At 
one time, when the shooting was very 
excessive on the passes, the ducks got 
into the habit of coming into the feeding 
lakes after dark and leaving again before 
the shooters were abroad in the morn- 
ing. Opposite where my tent stood 
was an open reach of shallow water, an 
excellent feeding ground, but from the 
fact that it was reachable from the shore 
frequented by few ducks during the day. 
When darkness spread a mantle of ob- 
scurity over the lake, however, they 
would come in thousands and keep up a 
continuous roar all night long. Many 
sleepless hours I have put in listening to 
their babble. Before the first faint 
streak of light showed in the morning 
they would begin to leave. First there 
would come a roar of wings which told 
that a flock of spoonbills had started for 
Lake Henry. Then a flock of mallards 


would follow and then that peculiar whis- 
tling sound would denote that a bunch 
of spiketails were off. Leaving the wa- 
ter silently, the teal would make no dis- 
tubrance, but as many passed directly 
over my tent | would hear the rush of 
their bodies through the air. By the 
time it was light very few ducks would 
be left, though some would remain unti! 
disturbed by someone passing. This 
reach of half a mile in length, however, 
Was an infinitesmal part of the vast ter- 
ritory included in Lake Preston. — /x- 
tending five miles east from where my 
tent was pitched and for two miles wide, 
inclusive, was a spread of marsh where 
one locality had but little advantage 
over any other place, and throughout 
this vast tract great numbers of ducks 
remained on the feeding ground until the 
first shot warned them of danger, 
and then, on what a sight for the eye of 
the shooter who complained of a scarci 
tv of ducks last fall! 

On still mornings when no other 
shooters were abroad, which was sel- 
dom, I have gone down on the lake 
shore and fired a shot just to see the 
ducks rise out of the grass, roar after 
roar, and swarm after swarm, farther 
and farther away, as the sound of the 
shot rolled across the marsh, until the 
whole eastern horizon was clouded with 
them. Circling above the lake the flocks 
would rise higher and higher, or drop 
back into the grass only to rise again, 
and then begin to break away in small 
clusters and start across country for 
Lake Henry or Thomson or Whitewood, 
until in two hours comparatively few 
birds would be left on Lake Preston. 

In rough weather, when the wind was 
too strong for the ducks to breast the 
storm in the open water, they would 
stay in the feeding ground all day. These 
are the days that are known to duck 
shooters as red letter days. On such 
days the birds fly very low and fly a great 
deal more and are less wary than in fair 
weather. ()n very stormy days the red- 
heads, bluebills and even canvasbacks 
would come into the grass lakes for shel- 
ter. 

Though the law limits the bag to 
twenty-five, I heard bags of 111, 92, and 
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lesser numbers freely talked of. But 
my own observation led me to believe 
that, one shooter with another, the aver- 
age bag fell below ten birds and was 
probably not more than five, which in- 
deed is all there is any excuse for shoot- 
ing if the law is to be regarded. As far 
as my own experience went I am satis- 
fied there were several days when I could 
have killed a hundred, but to do that and 
gather the birds would have been equal 
to a day’s work at sawing and splitting 
wood. To shoot them down and let 
them lie, as | have seen some _ butchers 
do, there were days when two or three 
hundred might have been killed. 

Yet during my stay at Lake Preston 
there were several parties who came 
there and went away dissatisfied with 
the shooting. One gentleman in partic- 
ular from Sioux Falls came to Preston 
and hiring a farmer’s boat started out 
into the lake. He was well equipped 
and looked every inch a sportsman. Se- 
lecting a place where an open reach of 
water was bordered by thick grass he 
set out his decoys and pushing his boat 
into the thick cover concealed it in such 
manner as to defy detection by the 
sharpest-eved mallard. Everything was 
complete for a fine day’s sport just as 
you see it done in books, but he was 
doomed to disappointment. The day 
was bright and there was no wind. What 
few ducks were left on the lake were 
skulking and could not be induced to 
Hy, while the vast majority were float- 
ing on the broad open water of Lake 
Henry, eight miles away, and were not 
due to return until after dark. 

When the gentleman left for home 
that night it was with the firm conviction 
that far-famed Preston was a fraud. He 
had carried out the instructions as laid 
down in his text book to the very letter 
and had scored a blank. He was so 
chagrined at his failure that he forgot to 
pay his boat hire and the next applicant 
was disgusted at being compelled to pay 
in advance. Noting his evident disap- 


pointment I went out of my way to invite 
him to come again and let me place him, 
but he seemed to be suspicious that I 
was only working him for a few dollars 
and declined. 
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His experience had perhaps taught 
him that the man who volunteers advice 
and talks most, usually has the least real 
information to impart. This is not only 
true of people who talk, but we find the 
same thing in print. Many tales of ad- 
venture afield have been written by pro- 
fessional authors who are without actual 
experience in the matters of which they 
write. Trained to write they pick up 
some subject and get a little information 
from persons and books and lo! we have 
Wise essays on how to camp out, or on 
duck shooting and kindred subjects that 
do not do by any means to depend on 
when we go afield. Another cause of 
misinformation is the fact that the things 
we actually know are seldom worth tell- 


ing. It is the things we don’t know 
that are calculated to make the world 


stare, hence we tell the things we don't 
know and when actual experiences are 
placed in contrast with these wonders 
of fancy they refuse to meet and kis$ as 
they should. 

After witnessing the great flight of 
wildfowl that passed through that coun- 
ty in October and November of last vear, 
| feel competent to answer the oft-re- 
peated question: 

“What has become of our waterfowl?” 
The answer is a simple one; they have 
followed conditions. Take away their 
breeding and feeding grounds and the 
birds follow. Bring back their breeding 
and feeding grounds and lo! the birds 
reappear. 

How studied seem the changes 
By evolution wrought; 

Where spoil to fill a need is 
There swift the need is brought 


For the past five years waterfowl have 
been about as scarce in the Dakotas as 
in Illinois or Indiana. The lakes were 
dry and conditions were unfavorable for 
them. In the spring of ’97 the lakes 
filled up once more. For the most part 
the bottoms of the lakes were wheat 
stubbles. This furnished feed for the 
spring flight and thousands of birds 
rested there. When the wheat was gone 
the aquatic growth took its place and for 
every thousand that tarried there in the 
spring ten thousand appeared in the fall. 
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There were ducks enough on Lake Pres- 
ton at one time last fall to restock the 
world in five years, but you may silence 
every gun in the world and ducks will 
not breed in a cornfield or closely crop- 
ped pasture. 

For years the draining of sloughs, 
lakes and marshes and turning them into 
fields and pasture has been going on. 
This would seem a laudable enterprise 
until we come to reflect that the in- 
creased acreage has perhaps added only 
one bushel of grain to the output where 
consequent drought has shortened it ten; 


then its beneficence is not so evident. 


There has been a strong prejudice 
manifested in certain quarters against 
clubs owning large tracts of marsh lands 
and fencing out the public. Yet if every 
acre of marsh lands in Illinois, or any 
other state, had fifty vears ago fallen into 
the hands of clubs or others who would 
have kept them in their primeval condi- 
tion, it would have been a great good 
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to the State. The poor shooter with- 
out a preserve would have been bene- 
fitted, as he could have got a few birds 
from the overflow. Now he can get 
none. ‘There are none to speak of. The 
owners of the arable lands would have 
been benefitted, as the presence of large 
marshes and lakes would have secured 
them immunity from droughts, from 
which they now suffer. The clubs thet 
buy up marsh lands and return them to 
their natural state should receive the 
support of sportsmen of all classes as 
well as of owners of farm lands. The 
State should have held control of her 
swamp lands in the first place and made 
preserves of them. 

Restore the marshes and lakes in 
Illinois, and there are not shooters 
enough within her borders to keep down 
the birds that would breed there. While 
the consequent summer showers would 
restore the value of the land held out of 
use every two years. , 
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When the noble elk, with his antlered head 
parting the alders green, 

Comes crashing on toward the tangled wood 
where the watcher stands unseen; 
When the trusty rifle, with piercing crack, 
sends its missive swift and true, 

And the green hillside hands the echo back 

ere the smoke has cleared from view; 
When the hounds rush in, and the beast at bay 
stands up in his stalwart might 
Who, but the huntsman, can paint the scene 
of the thrilling finish-fight? 


The proud man may boast of his conquests 
in commerce and love and art, 

But he’s only a huntsman for human game 
and playing a little part. 

Give us the cry of the stalwart hounds 
and the rush of noble game, 

Let the puny theorist bend the knee 
at the fickle altar of fame; 

For there is a joy when the game’s afoot 
that only the huntsman knows. 

\nd he’ll find it as long as the fir tree waves 
and the babbling river flows. 


—A. A. BARTow 
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N the autumn of 1834 three birch- 
bark canoes, loaded with a mis- 
sionary’s limited household effects, 

landed on the north shore of Lake Poke- 
gama near Pine City, Minnesota. Two 
persons remained on the bank when the 
canoes were again paddled out into the 
lake. These were the Rev. Mr. Bout- 
well and his wife. 

At the janding they established the 
second Protestant mission in Minnesota. 
For years they carried on their work of 
christianity among the Indians. Once 
during their residence in the heart of the 
great forest they were warned by a 
rumor from Fort Snelling that the Sioux 
were chanting their war songs and that 
the Chippewas, whose hunting ground 
the missionaries occupied, and the mis- 
sion, would be attacked. 

Rev. Mr. Boutwell and the Chippewa 
chiefs held a council of war and dis- 
patched runners to Mille Lacs Lake to 
seek aid. The Sioux poured in on their 
enemies, and the battle was fought be- 
tween Mission Island and what is now 
called Mission Farm. The Chippewas 
were victorious and retained their hunt- 
ing ground. 

The missionaries carried on their work 
for several vears after the decisive battle 
which ended the warfare between the old 
tribes. Advancing civilization at last 
relieved Rev. Mr. Boutwell of his toil, 
and the pioneers of the white race blazed 
the way for their weaker brothers to 
follow. 

Three vears ago, the government is- 
sued orders to have the remaining Chip- 
pewas, who still eked out an existence 
in the region, removed to White Earth 
reservation at Mille Lacs Lake. All the 
old chiefs and a major portion of the 
tribe were persuaded to move. Before 
leaving they followed the Indian custom 
of holding a farewell ceremony, which 
comparatively few white have 
ever witnessed. In order to have the 
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cesired large attendance, the Indians for 
miles around were notified of the con- 


templated pow-wow, and a hundred or 
more responded to the invitation. The 
exercises were scheduled to begin in the 
afternoon, just before sunset. 

\t the appointed time canoes noise- 
lessly slid up on to the sandy beach at 
the spot where the missionaries’ canoes 
had landed vears before. The reception 
of the visitors was cordial, according to 
the custom of the people. A small fire 
was burning on a high point of land 
overlooking the surrounding country 
and the lake. Around the blazing pile 
the Indians gathered in a large circle, the 
chiefs on the inside. \fter squatting 
there in silence several minutes, the pipes 
were passed. Those who smoked knew 
it was the last time the pipe would be 
hinded around among the remnants of 
the once mighty band. Not a word was 
spoken till the oldest chief of the tribe, 
Kaga-docia, arose to deliver his farewell 
address to his people. He wrapped his 
blanket more closely about him as he 
surveyed the old hunting grounds and 
his faithful band. His words were in the 
tongue of the Chippewas. He said: 

“The father speaks to his children for 
the last time, and he sees the night com- 
ing when he shall see his people together 
no more. The lodge fire dies tonight; it 
will burn again in another hurting 
ground, My braves show the scars of 
battle: we fought to save our land from 
the hands of the Sioux. My people won 
their fight. They decked their wigwams 
with the scalps of their enemies. The 
Gireat Father afar off owns all the hunt- 
ing grounds. He gives some to his 
faithful children. We go there to live 
with our tribe. When the sun shines 
again our wigwamis shall be gone. = Our 
canoes will take us away. The paleface 
will live on the Chippewas’ grounds. 
The spirits of our warriors who sleep 
shall no more hear the music of their 
pe yple’s voices. We go to the new land. 
We obey the Great Father. It 
for my people. I have spoken.” 

At the conclusion of the old warrior’s 
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address the squaws assembled on a rising 
knoll a few rods from the fire. The 
braves remained as they were when their 
chief addressed them. At a signal from 
one of the young chiefs the squaws be- 
van a low chanting of a weird song. 
Their voices were pitched in a tone 
which a white singer has seldom been 
able to imitate. Their mournful chant 
continued several minutes, and before it 
ended there was but one old, wrinkled 
woman singing the strangely sad refrain. 
The other squaws were bent over, their 
faces on the ground, and their shawls 
wrapped about their heads. It was not 
for them to see the last campfire die out. 
They were squaws, and were weak. None 
but the Indian braves could watch the 
dying embers of the last campfire. Then 
there was a silence lasting several min- 


THE 
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utes, during which all the people remain- 
ed in the same positions as that assumed 
when the chant was ended. When the 
blaze had flickered and died, the old chief 
commenced the wild battle song of the 
tribe. His comrades joined him in the 
peculiar half cry, half shout, of the song. 
When the black robes of night had fallen 
on that picturesque spot, the wild melody 
was stilled, and save the swish of the 
waves the lake there was no 
sound to disturb the stillness of the night. 
With the cessation of the peculiar 
ceremonies the Indians gave their atten- 
tion to their embarkation. 
were loaded with the traps belonging to 
the band, and their last departure from 
the favorite old camping ground was 
noiseless. ‘They disappeared in the dark- 
ness of night—and were gone forever. 
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Here are old trees, tall oaks and gnarled pines 


That stream with gray green mosses; 


ground 
Was never trenched 
spring up 


Unsown and die ungathered 


MONG the many remarkable 
features of the island of New- 


foundland, none is more strik- 
ing that the vast number of lakes and 
ponds that cover its surface. It is esti- 
mated that one-third of the superficial 
area cf the island is comprised of these 
great bodies of water. 

By far the largest of these is the Grand 
Pond. It is situated, roughly speaking, 
on that portion of the island lying be- 
tween Notre Dame Bay on the eastern 
side and St. George’s Bay on the west. 
It is about 56 miles in length, and has an 
area of 192 square miles. It is about 
230 feet above the level of the sea; and it 
is said that at its deepest part it is more 
than 300 feet below sea level. 

It contains an island over 21 miles 
long, and more than four miles broad 
called Glover Island, and when its wa- 
ters are lashed by “keel compelling 
gales” it has all the force and terror of an 
angry inland sea. 

The scenery around here is superb. 
The land is heavily wooded with spruce, 
pine, and fir, and the dense evergreen 
is lightened by deciduous trees “clothing 
the broad mountain side and_ spotting 
the smooth vales with red and gold.” 
These alternate with plains or 
barrens, and deer parks. For centuries 
the caribou, the reindeer, the lynx, fox, 
otter, and beaver remained scarce mo- 
lested. It was near here that the last of 
that fine race of redmen, the Beothics, 
had their last camping place before their 
white Christian brother obliterated them 
from the face of the earth. The country 
abounds in undeveloped wealth, in tim- 
ber and minerals. The new railway has 
made this heretofore terra incognita ac- 
cessible, and all the signs point to a 
speedy development of the region. Here 


forests 


by 


here the 


spade, and flowers 
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is the natural site of a large inland town, 
and if the coal seams recently discovered 
turn out even half as profitable as the 
specialists prophesy, then the dream of 
the city in the wilderness will soon be a 
reality. 

ut at present, though the railway 
runs through this region bi-weekly, there 
is not a single human habitation within 
many miles of it. Here is an ideal camp- 
ing ground. In this neighborhood the 
sportsman has everything to delight his 
heart—a vast stretch of comparatively 
unexplored country, beautiful scenery, 


abundance of all kinds of game, and 
virgin waters, teeming with choicest 


trout and salmon. 

There are many ponds and 
rivers around and about that as yet have 
never been fished—at least by white men. 
A camping party with headquarters near 
Grand Pond would have delightful en- 
vironments, and with a boat in the out- 
fit, it is easy with a couple of short port- 
ages, to travel to the salt water in Hall’s 
Bay on the one side or George’s Bay on 
the other. 

Caribou and reindeer are plentiful, 
and many of the deer-haunts in the 
region have never as yet echoed to the 
crack of the sportsman’s rifle. There 
must be interesting Indian curios to be 
found here, also; the only relics of the 
once proud Beothics, now in our pos- 
session and reposing in our local muse- 
um, were obtained in this neighborhood. 

To the sportsman who has three or 
four weeks leisure in the summer time 
and who yearns to “tread pastures new” 
and enjoy a pleasant outing at moderate 
cost, Newfoundland offers every induce- 
ment. With fish and game plentiful, 
and scenery that has been compared to 
that of Scotland and Norway—to the 
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former because of its “stern and wild” 
aspects at different seasons, and to the 
latter for its beautiful fiords and inland 
estuaries—and a bracing and temperate 
climate, there is nothing left for the 
sportsman to wish for. lor vears many 
intelligent outsiders always coupled 
Newfoundland with the North Vole, and 
imagined that we were always surround- 
ed by dense fogs. This idea is now 
about exploded, more especially since of 
late vears we have been visited by both 
English and American newspaper men, 
who have given correct impressions as 
to our climate and capabilities to the 
outside world. 

The great drawback heretofore has 
been the lack of easy transit. We have 
now a bi-weekly connection with the 
continent, and in summer will have a tri- 
weekly mail from Halifax, Montreal, 
New York, and other large centres. The 
new palace steamer “Bruce” plies be- 
tween Sydney, Cape Breton, and Placen- 
tia at this season, and during the summer 
months between the former place and 
Port-au-Dasque, connecting two or three 
times a week with the great railway syvs- 
tem of the continent. This steamer is a 
strictly first-class [nglish-built passen- 
ger boat, and Americans and others who 
have travelled in her are loud in their 
praise of the sea-going qualities and of 
the accommodations afforded. 

At Placentia or Port-au-Basque the 
traveller can board the Pullman palace, 
sleeping and dining cars, with all the 
latest and up-to-date conveniences, and 
in a few hours run into St. Johns—the 


capital—or to any desired point on the 
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line. Our local railway king, Mr. W. D. 
Reid, is proverbial for his kindness and 
hospitality, and contributes in every way 
to make the journey pleasant. The cost 
of a trip would be trifling; the passage 
from Sydney with first-class accommo- 
dation would be about six or eight dol- 
lars, the railway tare is relatively cheap, 
and the hotel charges are very moderate. 
Of course, a company party would not 
require much accommodation, and it 
would rest with themselves in what man- 
ner they stocked the commissariat de- 
partment. They might bring their sup- 
plies from home, or otherwise procure 
them in St. Johns as good and cheap as 
in New York, and have them packed 
and shipped directly to the camping 
ground, without any of the bother en- 
tailed by carrying along a lot of sup- 
plies. 

There are so few unexplored regions 
now left to the traveller that the very iso- 
lation of the interior of this island is one 
of its greatest attractions. In the course 
of a few years the coal and other mineral 
deposits in the region will be developed; 
towns and villages will spring up in the 
wilderness, and the caribou and reindeer 
will follow the Beothic to the happy 
hunting grounds. ‘Till that time, how- 
ever, Newfoundland offers the sports- 
man the inducement of plenty of game 
and a comparatively unexplored coun- 
try, with beautiful scenery and health- 
giving climate and all at trifling expense. 
In the near future the words which Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant applies to his own 
boundless prairies, with slight adapta- 
tion will apply equally here: 


In the plains 


The reindeer feeds no 


leagues 


more. Twice twenty 


Beyond remotest smoke of hunter’s camp 
Roams the majestic brute in herds that shake 
The earth with thundering steps—yet here | 


meet 


His ancient foot-prints 


por )] 


stamped beside the 
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hlow MEEMINOOKE S4VED HIS BREECH GLourT 


Wa. BLEASDELL CAMERON 


T was a little the most exciting ride 
Meeminooke had ever had. His left 
foot dragged, and when I asked him 

a question, this is what he told me: 

“The buffalo kept the grass short in 
those days, my brother; they were very 
many. I had run them often, but the 
sport that day was the greatest I had 
ever seen—at first. Then it grew danger- 
ous, a little, for me. 


twenty paces through the air and landed 
on my back on the prairie. 

“For the moment | was hali stunned. 
Then, before I could recover myself, the 
shaggy head of the enraged brute crush- 
ed into me. I was lifted by ny breech 
clout on his horns and the ground be- 
neath me was slipping past like swift, 
smooth water. 

“It seemed to me that he ran a great 





“THE SHAGGY HEAD 


“We had not many guns then, and 
our party used arrows. We had killed 
at least twenty. I was galloping past a 
bull, with bow full drawn. 1 let the ar- 
row go, thinking to pierce his heart. I 
missed; it entered the fleshy part of his 
shoulder. 

“Instantly he tossed his head, catch- 
ing my horse in the flank. The pony 
dropped on his rump. I was flung 


CRUSHED INTO ME” 


way. It was not far, perhaps so far as 
that poplar clump yonder. Moostus, 
my cousin, had followed us and shot the 
bull twice. He gave a great lunge to 
the left with his head and the breech 
clout parted. I fell to the ground again. 
The bull staggered on a few paces; then 
he, too, fell. He got to his knees again 
and glared wildly around him, and the 
sight made me mad. I cried, then, my 
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brother, because I was mad. And 
weak—weak as a child, for I was 


wounded also. My breech clout hung 
from his horns; it was red, and I was 
naked and ashamed and crying, and he 
seemed to taunt me. So I crawled to 
him, my brother, crying and bleeding as 


AND 





STREAM 


I was, and I pulled the rag from his horn, 

and—then | did not know any more. | 
“And the foot that drags so? Ah, yes; 

that was where he stuck me in the 

groin. See; this is the old breech clout, 

and here is where the horn went 

through.” 
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CERTAIN old fellow, a bachelor, 
A had “taken up a place” about 


four miles from us. After 
ciearing, fencing and dwelling in soli- 
tary undisturbed bliss upon it for a 


couple of years, from some inconceivable 
cause he suddenly departed, “ Just tak- 
ing his hat,’ as the westerners term such 
a leave-taking. 

During his stay he had employed all 
his time in the cultivation and care of 
bees and small fruits, especially the lat- 
ter. The house and fence were almost 
covered with vines of the blackberry, 
while the whole yard was one mass of 
plants and shrubbery. Every unsightly 
corner and stump had been so deftly 
covered with flowers and vines that the 
really ugly place was transformed into 
a thing of beauty. But “Old Jim” 
seemed to have worked at them merely 
for love of it, for he lived in too remote 
a location to find a market for the results 
of his labor. 

Though several vears had passed since 
he had lived there, and the garden had 
been allowed to run wild, every sum- 
mer it was filled with an abundance of 
fruit. No one claimed it, and as we lived 
nearest we derived the benefit. 

Late in the afternoon of a warm Aug- 
ust day, armed with baskets and pails, 
we started for Old Jimmy’s. Our way 
was over one of the roughest trails it has 
ever been my portion toclimb. In some 
places we were obliged to walk almost 
straight up, like flies on a wall. The 
day was so hot that the reflection of the 
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sun’s rays on the bare, rocky banks 

along the path made the perspiration 
fairly trickle down our faces. Of 
course, we at length reached the place. 
I thought myself a pretty good climber, 
but I found that a dauntless mountain- 
eer is hard to outstrip in that kind of 
exercise. 

Such blackberries, such currants and 
gooseberries ! Never in the city mar- 
kets had I seen fruit in such profusion 
of ripe freshness. After we had satisfied 
our fondness for raspberries (at least for 
once), we went to see how the bees were 
thriving. Undisturbed as they had been 
for so long, on taking off the cover of 
one of the hives, we found every rack 
filled to the brim with honey. You may 
be sure nothing would do but we must 
taste it—clear, white, amber, 
niore delicious than the nectar sipped }y 
the gods. But oh, ye gods! If ever 
you have been ill from eating honey, you 
will be able to sympathize with me. 
With all due reverence to the gentleman 
who took it served as a relish with lo- } 
custs, I'll never, never, never touch the 
stuff again. 

by the time we had filled all the bas- 
kets we had brought, we found to our ) 
dismay that it was too late to think of 
returning over the trail by which we 
came. And as that was the only way, 
what should we do? Why, stay where 
we were. As the stove, bed and other 
furniture, such as it was, remained as it 
was left, this was no serious trouble. 
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One difficulty, which might easily have 
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been greater, was that we had only one 
loaf of bread, and the reason why that 
was found in a basket wasn't clear to 
any of us. However, the one loaf we 
had. It was a case of, 

Two pickles for four of us, 

Thank the Lord there are no more of us. 


While I lay wretchedly stretched on 
the grass in the front yard, the rest of 
them ate their supper with much light- 
ness of spirits over the novelty of the 
expedition. After supper we enjoyed 
Old Jimmy’s fireplace as much as if we 
were at home. The only light we had 
was that from the fire. Cousin Bill re- 
galed us with bear stories, we listening 
with creepy backs and big eyes, until 
someone proposed that we turn in for 
the night. 

[In a few minutes a shriek came from 
the bedroom, and hurrying in, we found 
Cousin Catha standing in the middle of 
the room staring with horrified coun- 
tenance in the direction of the bed. 

“The bed! the bed! Something in 
the bed!” she gasped. 

Cousin Bill put his hand in the tick, 
which was stuffed with dried brake, and 
drew forth to our view what appeared 
to be a bunch of fur, but what examina- 
tion proved to be a dead black cat, dried 


hard and stiff as a bone. Nothing re- 
volting or repulsive. 1 wonder what the 
reason is that a dead cat, 1f exposed to 
the air, unlike other animals, will mum- 
mify ? Poor pussy. When Old Jim- 
my left, in her loneliness she had crawled 
into his bed and died. A dog is faithful 
to his master, but a cat to the master’s 
home. <A dog that has lived for a long 
time in one place will show signs of grief 
when the family move, but he will al- 
ways go with them, while the old cat, 
though she has been petted and ca- 
ressed and almost worshipped by the 
younger members, will sit on the door 
step and mew for them, but will remain 
faithful to the empty homestead. 

After we got settled again and Catha 
became convinced that it was only a 
dead cat and quite harmless, we all slept 
unmolested till the sun peeped through 
the cracks in the room, though I 
dreamed of a raspberry as big as a house, 
of honey that wouldn’t make people ill 
no matter how much they ate, and Catha 
declared the ghost of Jimmy’s cat yowled 
the whole night through, which we as- 
sured her was only her conscience. 

We arose, ate what was left from last 
night’s supper, (a very thin repast) and 
arrived home very tired, very hungry, 
but well repaid for our excursion. 
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AVING been a follower of Nim- 
rod from boyvho« id, 3 have 
learned that the most accept- 

able rest from indoor work is outdoor 
recreation, and the more closely in touch 
with nature the better. With this idea 
in mind, I left my office rather late this 
August afternoon for a leisurely stroll 
through a portion of interesting country. 
Though it affords neither very grand 
scenery or historical associations it pre- 
sents a pleasing landscape, and is in- 
habited by many of those furred and 
feathered creatures which give one of 
the greatest charms to our rural districts. 
There are grassy flats surrounded by 
willow thickets, scattered stately trees, a 
few irregular corn fields, and beyond 
these rise rocky bluffs intersected with 
wooded ravines. 

Leaving the outskirts of the town, | 
make my way down a gentle slope and 
more than half way across the hard bot- 
tom land to the winding stream. A 
stream that has floated the fisherman’s 
boat in summer and been the minks 
highway in winter. My path follows the 
bank of the stream, winds through nu- 
merous groves and underneath an occa- 
sional cottonwood or elm of giant pro- 
portions.  Itvery bend in the stream 
adds beauty to the scenery and every 
tree has its charms. The dull yellowish 
color of the leaves and grasses and the 
comparative silence of our songsters, 
with their nearly full grown broods, be- 
token the lateness of the summer. 

I pass close by a cottontail as he sits 
beside a bunch of willows sunning him- 
self, and as I notice his bright eyes I 
wonder when he sleeps, for he always 
seems to be awake during the day and 
running about at night. 

A short distance farther on is a con- 
siderable grove of oak, ash and elm trees. 
In one of the largest of these can be 
seen the remains of two hawks’ nests 
and on the dead limb of another a flicker 
is drumming loudly with his powerful 


bill. 
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Upon entering the grove | hear a 
great chattering, and looking about, | 
see a couple of chipmunks as they dis- 
appear among the trees. Knowing that 
they will soon return, [ stop to watch, 
and after a few minutes of quiet one of 
them appears for a moment, only to dart 
away again. He soon returns, however, 
and stops within a rod of me, looking 
anxiously about. In a moment he has 
picked up a broken acorn and _ starts 
back, but soon stops, and dropping his 
burden, chatters shrilly. This must be a 
call to his mates, for it is soon answered 
from a little distance and in a few mo- 
ments a second and then a third chip- 
munk comes upon the scene. At first 
they seem to have the idea of either 
eating or carrying away some of the 
fallen acorns, after the manner of the 
squirrels, but are evidently too full of 
play for a great frolicking and chattering 
is soon commenced and carried on with 
much earnestness. They appear to have 
forgotten my presence, or at least are 
unconcerned, but at my first movement 
they as rapidly disappear as before, and 
as I look back I can see one of the little 
rodents peeking out, inquiringly, from 
his retreat. 

What would we not give if we could 
purchase the secret of being as happy as 
these little players ! 


“Oh! if but a day to be 
Happy, careless—free as thee! 


I think, perhaps,we could gain something 
in this direction if we would avail our- 
selves more of the freedom of the woods. 
A half mile farther up is the remains 
of the old dam where we have speared 
the pike and pickerel for more than a 
dozen years past. It is the scene of 
many good catches and some _ disap- 
pointments. Near by is a clump of low 
bushes which have many times served 
as a blind when duck shooting was the 
programme of the day, and even now I 
can see a few old shells lying about. 
The path leads on up the stream to the 
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pond which, like the creek that flows 
from it, has afforded splendid sport for 
the rod and gun. It is partially sur- 
rounded by high, rocky banks near 
which are found the bass and crappies, 
but the southern portion is shallow and 
filled with rushes, reeds and other 
vegetation, making it a natural retreat 


senile 
grass, 


for many varieties of ducks and other 
aquatic fowl. 

These conditions naturally attracted 
many gunners. Some came in the true 


friends 
with the 


spirit of sportsmanship, making 
with everyone, but others came 
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sole ambition to kill all that their skill 
and opportunities would allow, hunting 
in a very selfish, unsportsmanlike man- 
ner, and returned home to boast of their 
slaughter. But these conditions have 
largely changed, though good shooting 
can still be had for a few days late in the 
fall, when the mallard and redhead come 
southward. 

rom the grass along the shore comes 
the chirping of sparrows and from a dis- 
tance the clear, musical notes of a quail. 
If we look sharply along our pathway 
we will see a few field mice and down by 
the water’s edge the shy and swift-footed 
rail. But more conspicuous, if not more 
interesting than these, are the turtle 
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doves which pass swiftly by or circle 
about us, the whistling of their wings 
often attracting our attention before we 
see them. They are to be found in con- 
siderable numbers in the pasture near by 
where they spend much of the day pick- 
ing up their food and coming about the 
pond toward evening. This is common- 
ly their daily routine, though they can 
not be considered very regular in these 
actions. 

Passing round a small point on which 
stands a scraggy willow tree, I come 
suddenly upon another visitor to the 





CANADIAN NORTHWEST 
pond who, like myself, is seeking that 
restful diversion which nature alone can 
give. As we seat ourselves upon the 
rocks by the bank, our conversation soon 
turns to the subject of game—our mind 
being influenced, I suppose, by our sur- 
roundings. We lament its growing 
scarcity and the poor success of the game 
wardens to quell the pothunters and 
other law-breakers. 

“What do you consider,” I asked, “the 
best means to preserve our game?” 

“Stop shooting it, of course,” said he. 

“You are in favor, then, of having a 
closed season for several years, are 
you?” 
“No, not necessarily, 


but if we would 
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take more of our outings without the 
use of the destroying shot-gun, it is very 
plain that our game would be more 
abundant and less wild.” 

“A good idea,” I answered, “for—.” 
But my friend began to laugh, and point- 
ing out on the pond, he said, in an 
amused tone: 

“Seeing those tame ducks, yonder, re- 
minds me of an amusing incident which 
happened on this same point years ago. 
Neighbor Cook and I came down here 
one afternoon for the evening shooting, 
when the bluebills and teal were quite 
plentiful. With us was an acquaintance 
from the east who seemed to think he 
was a great hunter, and we naturally felt 
somewhat honored by his companion- 
ship, for he had shot canvasback on the 
Chesapeake, deer in the Adirondacks, 
quail in Pennsylvania, and, of course, 
had wonderful stories to tell of his hunt- 
ing experiences. 

“While it was light he did splendid 
shooting, and put us completely in the 
shade, but as it grew quite dark his 
shooting became poorer and poorer. 


This greatly annoyed him, and finally, 
with an emphatic ‘Confound the luck!’ 
he threw down his gun and declared he 
would not fire another shot, even if the 
whole duck population tried to alight on 
the rim of his hat. We could only laugh 
in our shoes, for the shooting was at its 
best, so we kept pecking away, mostly 
at the singles, for we were here for sport 
rather than a useless number of ducks. 
“It was not long, however, before we 
heard a hoarse squawk and the fanning 
of powerful wings, immediately followed 
by our retired companion jumping to 
his feet with the excited exclamation: 
‘Boys, a goose!’ and before we could 
offer a word of explanation, he grabbed 
his gun and discharged both barrels, ap 
parently, too, with better aim than he 
had taken with the ducks, for down 
came the great bird with a loud thud. 
‘here,’ said he, * that’s better than 
all your ducks.’ 
“Tmagine, then, his surprise, and per 
haps mortification, when he found his 
goose to be, not a wild one as he ex- 


pected, but Farmer Ray’s prize gander.” 
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OMETHING over a year ago a 
very able and lucid article in the 
FIELD AND STREAM commend- 

ing the co-operation of anglers in 
establishing a uniform nomenclature 
made a lasting impression upon me, the 
more so that I had just completed an in- 
vestigation requiring several weeks 
and a trip across the continent to correct 
an apparent error in to which it seemed 
I had fallen in the discussion of the rel- 
ative merits of different species of trout 
as game fish, which with a correct and 
uniform nomenclature would not have 
occurred. 


twenty, thirty and sometimes a_ fifty 
pound salmon and feel proud of the 
achievement, but still it is done every 
vear by many men. But suppose a 
stream was discovered with twenty, 
thirty and forty pound brook trout, and 
the sagacity and spunk of these fish 
should have increased in the same ratio 
that it does from a quarter pound to a 
five pound brook trout. What may we 
infer would be the result ? Simply that 
most men would spend the most of their 
mortal lives in getting one hooked and 
when hooked his chances of landing 
the fish would not be one in a million. | 





Like most old-fashioned anglers, who 
fish “not for fish but for fun” and who 
believe in high art and the strict ob- 
servance of the rules that govern true 
sportsmen, I hold the Eastern brook 
trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) to be th 
gamiest of game fishes, not excepting 
the alleged king of fishes, the salmon 
(salmo solar), whose superiority rests 
wholly in greater size and who for down- 
right cunning, clear hard sense and in- 
domitable courage does not compare 
with his little congener. 

We hook, we handle and we land a 


The salmon hooks himself, simply 
takes the hook in his mouth and goes 
off with it. Nine times out of ten, under 
restrictions that give the fish fair play, 
it takes the highest type of skill to hook 
a trout. The expedients and resources 
of the trout to free himself are many 
more than those of the salmon and the 
dexterity and pluck of the trout infinitely 
greater. 

The salmon has the advantage in 
weight, nothing more, but pound for 
pound, there would be no comparison 
and | am forced to believe that most 

(1OT) 
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anglers, true sportsmen, whose recom- 
pense is in the amount and quality of 
the sport obtained and not in the weight 
or number of fish destroyed, will hold the 
five to seven pound brook trout superior 
to the 20 to 30 pound salmon. 

That, however, is not the subject that 
I wish particularly to discuss. I have 
referred to it only to admit my partiality 
for fontinalis, the JOV of m\ boyhood, 
the delight of my vigorous manhood, the 
great attraction of my declining years, 
so that if my judgment may seem to be 
warped the reason will be apparent. | 
am fond of the whole salmonidae (trout) 
family and for many vears whenever op- 
portunity presented have enjoved testing 
the merits of the different species and on 
several occasions spent considerable time 
with the rainbow trout (salmo_ iridens) 
in his native waters. Much has been 
written and printed about superior qual- 
ities of the rainbow trout and at different 
times, | was induced to express my opin- 
ion in published articles as to the 
position of this species, in which | gave 
it place, low down in order of merit 
among the trouts. The result was much 
Opposing opinion in the press and a 
large number of letters from intelligent 
anglers, devoted sportsmen, attesting the 
merits of this fish, with an urgent request 
from friends interested for me to visit 
the Brule River in Wisconsin, and there 
test the qualities of the rainbow trout. 

I went there early in July and found 
the water ranging from 60 degrees to 
66 degrees Fahrenheit from morning to 
night, too warm for S. fontinalis to move 
and in many places to live. The object 
of my visit was known, the reputation of 
the new and popular trout was in jeo- 
pardy and the friends of the stream were 
on the alert. I was furnished with an 
exceptionally intelligent guide, who had 
imbibed much of the spirit of the sports- 
men and with no mean skill as an angler 
and withal a considerable knowledge of 
the habits of the fish that enabled him to 
divine their haunts and time of moving. 
[ was quartered at the “ Good Luck 
Lodge,” near the upper railroad 


bridge. <A trip of several miles up 
stream brought an occasional brook 
trout but no rainbow. Thena trip down 


stream to the larger pools. Soon on a 
forty-foot cast in a sharp current there 
was a quick, flashing rise, but I failed 
to hook the fish. My guide with much 
glee declared that it had been a rainbow. 

I stopped then and there to debate thie 
question and get his description of the 
habits of the fish. I assured him that 
the fish that broke the water was not a 
rainbow, for if a rainbow he would not be 
in that swift current, but in the eddy 
nearby. That he would rise slowly and 
not bring his body above the suriace ; 
that he would suck the fly in more like 
a salmon and not snap at it like a 
fontinalis as this fellow did. That he 
would come up on a slightly curved bow 
and go off to the right or to the left on 
an angle, after he had made his strike 
and not up, then a short curve and off 
back on a parallel line to the one he 
came on as this one did. [Enough of the 
body and motion of the fish was seen to 
make it certain to both of us that it was 
not a fontinalis or brook trout. If a rain- 
bow I insisted he would rise in the eddy 
—three casts there and no sign of him. 

The first cast in the rapid current 
brought him up like a flash of light; a 
quick blow hooked him hard, when he 
did some splendid leaping and plunging. 
The guide all the time insisted he was 
and | insisted he was not a rainbow 
trout ; but it would have been evident 
to any man that he was one of the gami- 
est of game fishes. When landed it was 
evident to me that it was not a rainbow 
trout—salmo iridens. The difference in 
physical appearances was so broad that 
there could be no mistake about it. 
This was one of the gamiest of trouts, 
while the rainbow was one of the least 
resisting and tamest of trouts,—good as 
compared with other fishes, but standing 
low in the order of game trouts. I could 
not determine what it was ; neither was 
| able to ascertain from the authorities 
I consulted. I was disposed to think it 
was a hybrid, a cross between the saib 
ling—salvelinus alpinus, and the brook 
trout, salvelinus fontinalis. The fish 
looked familiar to me, each specimen as 
seen in varying sizes more and more so, 
like the familiar face of a half-forgotten 
friend. 





| 
| 
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| was assured that the stream had been 
stocked with the genuine rainbow trout 
furnished by the United States Govern- 
ment and that there could be no mistake 
about it. If this statement was correct, 
then there had been a freak of nature 
and the rainbow had crossed with the 
brook trout—a physical impossibility, 
so far as our present knowledge goes. 
The rainbow is a spring, the brook trout 
a fall spawner. 

If these fish were rainbow trout | had 
evidently done them and the people in- 
terested in the streams in which they 
were propagated an injustice in what | 
had permitted to be published, and I felt 
that I should right the wrong as speedily 
as possible ; so away I started for the 
native haunts of the rainbow, stopping 
however at Gunnison, on the Gunnison 
River in Colorado, one of the finest 
streams on the continent, where rainbow 
trout were reported to be very large and 
abundant, nine to ten and one-half pound 
specimens having been taken. 

To my surprise I found the rainbow 
trout of the Gunnison to be identical 
with those of the Brule of Wisconsin, 
but there too it was believed the original 
stock had been furnished by the United 
States Government, and every angler | 
met classed them as rainbow trout, ex- 
‘ept Judge McDougal, who was a stu- 
lent of species and while he did not rec- 
ognize them, he suspected they were a 
new cross. The fish looked still more 
familiar to me there. I looked at each 
specimen I took, mentally saying, “| 
know you old fellow ; you are a sassy, 
gamy old fellow and an old friend of 
mine, but I cannot name you or locate 
you. But you are no rainbow, the Gov- 
ernment lish Commission to the con- 
trary notwithstanding—if they say so. 
But | do not believe they ever said so 
something of this kind might be ex 
pected from an ordinary pot fisherman, 
but from a Government Commissioner 
Nonsense !— [ll find you and learn who 
you are and | will set you up alongside 
of an old lazy rainbow and shame him 
out of his colors. ” 

| went to San Francisco and ransacked 
the records and literature of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences with the courteous as- 


sistance of the officers there, with no re- 
sult. Again the books had failed to help 
me, so I must of necessity go back to na 

ture. I found the rainbow trout in his 
native water, with his flaming colors and 
lazy habits, just as | remembered him, 
but different from the so-called rainbow 
trout of the Brule of Wisconsin and of 
the Gunnison River—as broad a diffe1 

ence as that between a Southdown ram 
and a billy goat. Here was the true 
rainbow ; but what is this other fish 
On the head waters of the Sacramento 
at the base of Mount Shasta, [ took 
specimens of the same fish that I had 
taken in the Brule and in the Gunnison, 
and that familiar look became more fa- 
miliar. In moving on rocky bottom, 
handling an unusually lively specimen 
that | hooked, I got over the top of my 
waders in the ice-cold water (about 46 
degrees Fahrenheit), when I was com- 
pelled to stop, sitting on a rock in the 
warm sunshine to dry my clothes. The 
snow-clad summit of Mount Shasta 
seemed not more than two or three miles 
away. I enjoyed the sublime grandeur 
of the scene and recalled the peculiarity 
of this mountain. These are not only 
heavy snow masses but it is asserted 
true glaziers in the upper gorges, and 
still no considerable mountain streams 
come down either side of the mountain, 
unlike anything I had ever seen or heard 
of. Instead the water from the melting 
ice and snow it is supposed trickles down 
immense fissures in the body of the 
mountain and breaks out in numerous 
springs at the base in many places ten 
to fifteen miles away. Some of these 
springs form the head waters of the Sac- 
ramento, the McCloud and the Shasta 
Rivers. 

Then came to me recollections of a 
splendid trip [ had had many years be- 
fore over on the other side of those snow 
banks, of the fish I landed and those ] 
lost and of the Dolly Vardens, the steel 
heads, and the—the—what was the name 
oi them—those splendid jumpers that I 
took over in the McCloud River and the 
Shasta River? I racked my memory, 
and at length by an impulse involuntarily 
picked up the specimen that I had just 
taken from the water and like a-flash it 
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came back to my memory. Here was 
one of my jumpers—a Mt. Shasta trout, 
an old familiar friend—the same fish that 
I found in the Brule and in the Gunni- 
son, one of the finest of gamiest trouts 
that swims in water, burdened with the 
name of I doubt not one of the most un- 
deserving members of the trout family, 
that as a game fish does not rank much 
above a bass. 

Iridescent colors are found on many, 
indeed most, of the trout species. The 
rainbow trout in clear, fresh water in sea- 
son, is nearly all color, mostly bright red 
or reddish with a heavy bluish tinge, 
giving the appearance of paint brushes 
with varying shades having been drawn 
from head to tail or a ribbon-like look 
that is unmistakable and a chunky, lazy 
build that indicates indolence of a he- 
reditary type. 

The people who have their streams 
stocked with Mount Shasta trout are to 
be congratulated. They tolerate a much 
greater variation in temperature than the 
brook trout and therefore are often in 
fine condition when the others will not 
rise. They are found in their native 
waters up to the melting ice and snow 
and down stream to where the temper- 
ature is 70 to 75 degrees, while the nor- 
mal or most favorable temperature for 
fontinalis is 48 to 58 degrees. They live 
in any temperature, from freezing to 
about 60 degrees, and at about 65 de- 
grees, unless the water is swift or 
aerated by falls or rapids, or they can 
find cold water in deep holes, they die. 

I have noticed that where both species 
are in the same stream they are not us- 
ually found together, and on account of 
the greater size, 7 to 10 pounds, attained 
by the Mount Shasta trout where condi- 
ticns are favorable and food plentiful, 
I am disposed to believe that the ulti- 
mate result will be that they will kill 
out all the brock trout in the stream 
where they are placed. 

A very singular change is taking place 
in the nature of the Mount Shasta trout 
in Eastern waters. They are gradually 
changing from spring to fall spawners, 
and it is believed that in a few years they 
will all be fall spawners while those in 
their native waters will remain spring 
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spawners. In streams where the sum- 
mer temperature is liable to go much 
above 60 degrees unless there be a large 
body of water with rapids and deep pools 
or springs to which the fish can resort, 
the brook trout while they may live will 
never attain any considerable size while 
the Mount Shasta trout will flourish, 
therefore the substitution of one species 
of fish for the other would be an advant- 
age. 

The question will naturally arise 
whether it is not quite as likely that | 
am mistaken about the name of this fish 
as that the United States Fish Com- 
mission should distribute it under a 
wrong name. To this I should at once 
say ves, were it not that the fact is clear- 
ly established and practically admitted. 

In my quandary on the stream as to 
the name of the fish, | decided to go to the 
superintendent of the state fish hatchery 
at Sisson (Mount Shasta) near by, who 
promptly solved the problem by produc- 
ing and furnishing me with a copy of the 
report of Dr. David Starr Jordan, presi- 
dent of the Leland Stanford, Jr., Uni- 
versity, the standard authority of the 
Pacific Coast on ichthyology, published 
with the report of the California State 
Board of Fish Commissioners for 1893- 
4. Inthis he describes and classifies this 
fish the Mt. Shasta trout, under the tech- 
nical name of salmo gairdneri shasta 
(Jordon) p. 142, and on 137 as the Shasta 
trout, the common trout of the upper 
Sacramento. In the same report, he 
says, of the American trout, “the one 
which most nearly approaches the Eu- 
ropean salmo fario is the rainbow trout 
of California, salmo iridens as it was 
named some forty years ago by Dr. W. 
P. Gibbons . * * * It abounds 
in every clear brook from the Mexican 
line northward to Mount Shasta and per- 
haps farther. No specimens have been 
obtained anywhere eastward of the Cas- 
cade range or the Sierra Nevada. ’ 
* * The true iridens is the trout of the 
Coast Range streams.” 

He notes the fact that fish culturists 
improperly call the Shasta trout rain- 
bow trout. 

The check list extracted from the re- 
port of the United States Fish Commis- 
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sioner published in December, 1896, clas- 
sifies the Shasta trout as the McCloud 
River rainbow trout or technically Salmo 
iridens Shasta, putting this fish down 
not as the rainbow trout but as a variety 
of the rainbow, i.e., the Shasta variety, 
with the common name of McCloud 
River instead of Shasta trout, changing 
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Shasta trout, because abundant in the 
waters of Mount Shasta, of which the 
MéCloud, River is part and known for 
many years technically as Salmo gaird- 
neri shasta, or as the Shasta variety of 
the steelhead trout, by far the most im- 
portant trout of the Pacific Coast if not 
of the world, ranking in the market and 
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the original classification salmo gairdneri 
shasta that put this fish down as a va- 
riety of the Steelhead or Gairdneri, to a 
variety of the rainbowthe check list how- 
ever, noting that fish culturists call it the 
rainbow trout. Somebody has said the 
horse was sixteen feet high and is not 
frank enough to acknowledge an error 


canneries as a salmon sometimes called 
steelhead salmon. Because, forsooth, 
some trout culturist through ignorance 
or error called this last fish rainbow trout 
and some scientists have seen fit to 
change its classification and put it down 
as a variety of the rainbow trout, must 
we have this name apply to both of these 
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and admit that he intended to say the 
horse was sixteen hands high. 

There are two thoroughly distinct and 
well known fish on the Pacific coast, one 
for more than fifty years known to an- 
glers and ichthyologists as the rainbow 
trout, technically Salmo iridens, the oth- 
er known from the early settlement of 
the country to anglers as the Mount 


fish? If the sportsmen’s journals will 
take up this matter anglers everywhere 
will recognize each of these fish by its 
proper name, the name by which is is 
known in its native waters, viz: Rain- 
bow tgout for one, Mount Shasta trout 
the other. 

Trout culturists have doubtless prop- 
agated both kinds. The stream stocked 
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with the real rainbow trout is of little 
or no value, while the stream well 


stocked with Mount Shasta trout would 
be the very cream of waters for the 
sportsman and the epicure. 

A cut from the official report of the 
California State Board of Fish Commis- 
sioners shows correctly the outlines of 
each fish—from which each may be iden- 
tified. My advice to the owner of the 
stream east of the Sierra Nevadas 
stocked with Shasta trout is to protect 
it and to the owner of the stream stocked 
with rainbow trout, use cocculus indicus 
or quick lime or dynamite or all of them 
and promptly kill off every rainbow 
trout, and then restock the water. 

The name rainbow and the beautiful 
color created a fad and a run like the 
run on carp. The carp has gone, the 
rainbow should go. In the middle and 
eastern states, where the conditions are 
suitable, salvelinus fontinalis is by all 
odds the best fish. Next, but not in the 
same water, the Shasta trout. I believe 
the Shasta trout to be a variety of the 
steelhead and correctly classified in the 
first instance. 

There is a new fish, but recently made 
known to scientists and but little known 
to anglers, classified by Dr. Jordon as 
salmo gairdneri Kamloops—or the Kam- 
loops variety of the steelhead, known lo- 
cally among the Indians as stit te zee and 
silver trout. The summer before last I 
made a special point to find the stit tezee 
and give him a trial. After several dis- 
appointments I found the fish in the 
Thompson River at the lower end of 
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Kamloops Lake, near a station on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in British Co- 
lumbia. Out of twenty fairly hooked 
and held from five to forty minutes, | 
landed four—all comparatively small 
ones. Every large fish got away from 
me, after making from three to twenty 
leaps over from five to twenty feet of 
water surface—bold, skillful, tactful 
leaps to get slack line or a wrap. The 
salmon came up stream, which always 
stops trout from rising to a fly, as they 
feed on salmon roe, which cut short my 
sport with the Kamloops and left me 
fairly defeated and full of respect for this 
beautiful fish. 

The ounaniche are good jumpers but 
cannot compete with the Kamloops 
trout. My experience was limited, but 
from what I saw and what I heard from 
others who had tried them I am disposed 
to believe that the Kamloops trout is 
going to be the greatest fish to test the 
skill of the angler so far known any- 
where. They are true plungers ; they 
will leap almost directly toward the an- 
gler. I had one,a five pounder, come at 
least twenty feet over and around my 
canoe and away after I had held him 
for at least twenty minutes. They be- 
have a great deal like the Shasta trout, 
except, so to speak “a great deal more 
so.”” The similarity of habit, motion 
and physical appearance indicates 
strongly to my mind close relationship 
of species or varieties of the same spec- 
ies between these fish, and that both 
are members of the steelhead family, 
which both resemble. 
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of the country is a giant specimen 

of the wild boar. It stands in an 
enormous glass case, just to the left of 
the door as you enter the hall, and is con- 
sidered the finest mounting in the whole 
splendid collection. Thousands of per- 
sons gather about it daily, admiring its 
unusual proportions and appearance of 
strength and ferocity; but few indeed of 
them know anything of its history, the 
story of how it comes to be within the 
glass enclosure. This it is which I pro- 
pose to relate. 

The winter of the year 1854-5 I spent 
in California in search of health and re- 
creation. Not long after my arrival, I 
fell in with a taxidermist from New York 
and a close friendship sprang up between 
us. He had come all the way from the 
east in search of specimens for his art, 
but particularly to endeavor to procure 
an enormous wild boar, which, friends 
had written him, was reported roaming 
about the foothills of the Gabilan Moun- 
tains and was famous for his daring and 
depredations. Though he had more 
than once been encountered by armed 
hunting parties with dogs, he had each 
time put them to flight or at least had 
escaped unhurt. 

My new friend had been unable to find 
anyone to accompany him on his expedi- 
tion after the famous boar. The dangers 
to be encountered in crossing the wilder- 
ness were too great, they all declared. 

“If I could only succeed in securing 
the help of somebody,” he said to me in 
despair, “I know of an institution that 
would gladly give a good price for such a 
prize, and once having gained their 
patronage my reputation as a taxidermist 
would be made.” 

“Cheer up,” said I, “I'll see you 
through, and do what I can to help you 
check his pigship’s career.” My offer 
was hailed with exclamations of delight. 
Our preparations for the journey bega: 
at once, and on the third day following 
we were off. It was necessary for us to 
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travel on foot and carry our luggage 
upon our backs; but the prospect did not 
discourage me in the least for with the 
instincts of the sportsman glowing in my 
breast I looked forward to the close as- 
sociation with nature which the excur- 
sion would entail with most pleasurable 
anticipations. 

We set out with the first peep of dawn 
and had not been on the way more than 
an hour before we began to discover that 
the region through which we were to 
pass was well stocked with game. The 
first creature that we stumbled upon was 
a deer, which bounded away before us a 
short distance in the morning mist and 
then turned and deliberately surveyed us. 
I could easily have dropped him with my 
rifle as he stood, but refrained from 
firing, as we had as yet no need of meat 
and did not wish to increase our load. 
Rabbits, squirrels and quail were also 
seen in great numbers, and when, toward 
the close of the day, we came upon a trail 
which we were both confident was that 
of a bear, we felt justified in pronouncing 
the vicinity a paradise for game. Day 
after day our journey was continued 
through this enchanting region. The 
sportsman may well imagine how thor- 
oughly we enjoyed it, with the game 
more abundant about us than we had 
need of. Toward the close of the day we 
had but to determine what variety of 
meat would best please our palate, and 
abundance was at hand. 

But one day we emerged from this 
paradise, and found ourselves on the 
verge of a desert. In the dim distance 
were the indistinct outlines of a chain of 
mountains, the Gabilan range, our desti- 
nation. We surveyed this barrier be- 
tween us and our coveted goal with utter 
dismay. Now we could understand the 
reluctance of the natives to undertake the 
trip. Nothing remained for us, however, 
but to goon. Waiting till the approach 
of evening, we filled our camp kettle with 
water and set out over the waste of 
burning sand. 
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As far as the eye could reach the 
desert stretched as | had never before 
seen it. Evidently there had been no 
rain in this country for many years, and 
the land had become a dreary expanse of 
moving, shifting sands. Not a tree or 
shrub or blade of grass grew upon it, and 
the rabbits, squirrels and birds which had 
been so abundant in the fertile country 
entirely disappeared. The only signs of 
animal life were now and then a horned 
lizard or a snake. As we advanced 
farther and farther from the friendly 
shelter of the woods over the open plain, 
the wind began to blow in fierce, hot 
biasts, driving the sand in our faces in 
clouds, like drifting snow, and com- 
pelling us to proceed with eyes almost 
closed. Words are inadequate to de- 
scribe the absolute dryness which per- 
vaded the desert, and which greedily 
drank up every particle of moisture 
about us. Our mouths and throats be- 
came so dry that it was impossible for us 
to articulate, and not a word passed be- 
tween us as we toiled wearily along. Not 
a path or track of any kind marked the 
surface of the plain, and we were com- 
pelled to pick our course until the return 
of daylight by the stars, which shone out 
with an unnatural brightness above our 
heads. <All night, and for the greater 
part of the following day, we pushed 
aliead through the sand, and at length 
emerged upon the farther side of the 
desert, thankful indeed that the treacher- 
ous place had at length been passed. 

When well up among the foothills of 
the mountains, we came upon the tracks 
of two wild hogs, accompanied by what 
we took to be a small cow or heifer. A 
light rain had fallen here during the 
night and the soft ground made the 
tracks distinctly visible, consequently we 
liad no difficulty in following them. They 
led along a narrow valley for some dis- 
tance and ended abruptly at a thick patch 
of chapparal bush. A careful survey of 
the vicinity convinced us that the beasts 
we had been following had gone farther, 
and for a time we were puzzled to know 
how the heifer could have entered its well- 
nigh impenetrable midst. Then it sud- 
denly dawned upon us that the tracks we 
had mistaken for those of a heifer were 


made by the giant boar of which we had 
come in search. 

Our hearts beat fast with excitement 
at this discovery and our hopes of final 
success in our undertaking rose to the 
highest pitch, for had we not by the 
merest good luck already fallen upon the 
object of our quest? The question was 
now how best to get at him, having 
found his lair. We had no dogs with us 
to worry him from his hiding place, and 
to penetrate the dense thicket seemed 
almost impossible. The latter mode, 
however, was finally determined upon as 
the only one which could be adopted, 
and we prepared to enter the cover. 

Examining our arms carefully and 
placing fresh caps upon the nipples, we 
got down on our hands and knees and 
began forcing our way into the brush. 
Time and again we were obliged to give 
it up and beat a retreat, to try it over 
again at a more favorable spot. 

At last, as I was pushing away the 
limbs from before my face in my endeav- 
o15s to worm my body forward, I sudden- 
ly found myself face to face with the 
great boar. We looked at each other for 
a moment in mute astonishment; then 
the boar made directly at me and a hasty 
rush began for the exterior of the thicket. 
Once outside the heavy cover and on 
comparatively open ground, my valor 
began to revive; I stood my ground and 
faced the infuriated boar. He did not at 
once charge upon me but advanced by 
short rushes, tearing the earth with his 
tusks and displaying in other ways his 
great strength. 

Taking deliberate aim at his forehead, 
I pressed the trigger of my rifle. The 
ball, a round one and not very heavy, 
evidently flattened upon his thick skull or 
glanced off from it, for he did not suc- 
cumb to the shot, but simply hesitated 
for a few moments and then began ad- 
vancing again, more furious than ever. 

My piece was a muzzle loader and it 
was now necessary for me to reload. Un- 
doubtedly the fierce creature would have 
pressed me hard during the operation 
had it not been for the fact that at the 
noise of the discharge of the gun the 
other two wild hogs rushed out of the 
cover at the top of their speed and away 
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IN THE HAUNTS OF 


into the woods, passing directly between 
us as they went, thus disconcerting the 
boar not a little. My companion, too, 
hearing the shot, came out of the cover 
and ‘hastened to my assistance, and _ be- 
tween us we soon dispatched our antag- 
onist. He fought gamely to the end, 
struggling to his feet and _ rushing 
towards us several times, only to stumble 
and fall, and at length he pitched forward 
on his snout and rolled over, dead. 
Having removed the hide from our 
capture, we placed it and such portions 
of the carcass as would be needed, in 
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mounting, on a_ hastily improvised 
stretcher and carried them thus over the 
mountains to the town of San Juan. 
‘rom there we easily made our way back 
to our point of departure, taking good 
care to avoid the treacherous desert. The 
settlers located in that mountain vicinity 
were greatly delighted when the report 
spread about that the giant boar had 
been killed, for he had long been dread- 
ed; but their joy was not to be compared 
to that of the directors of the museum 
when they secured the valuable speci- 
men. 


IN THe M4AUNTS OF THE ENGLISH SNIPE 


C. H. Newcomn 


AVING secured a day’s leave, I 
H concluded to take a short trip to 
my home in New Jersey and, in- 
cidentally, try my luck on snipe, as I 
knew there should be a few about, the 
numerous rains having made the fields 
and lowlands very spongy and the warm 
sun of the last few days having been just 
what was needed to bring them from 
their Southern winter home. So on the 
28th day of March, my brother and my- 
self donned our rubber boots, took a 
good supply of shells—anyone who has 
hunted snipe knows that you need a lib- 
eral supply and that when the day is over 
you generally have many more empty 
shells than you do birds—shouldered 
our “shootin’ irons” and started for the 
lowlands. 

It was a beautiful spring morning, one 
of those that make a_nature-loving 
sportsman draw full breaths of the pure 
air as he feels that he is out of the sight 
of bricks and asphalt for a few hours. 
We soon reached a favorite haunt of the 
little grey creatures, but after complete- 
ly driving it out we failed to find any 
birds, and our hope of a few moments 
before were blasted. We concluded the 
birds had not yet arrived. We decided, 
however, not to give up until we had 
visited one or two other favorite 
grounds, and went on to the next. 


We had nearly covered the second 
piece of cover, when I| heard the familiar 
cry, “Scape, scape!” I looked and saw 
something like a little bunch of feathers 
skimming over the top of the grass like 
a cannon ball, and as I turned, up rose 
the second, about forty yards away, with 
another cry. This was more than I could 
stand and my Parker opened the war- 
fare for the day with a miss. We watch- 
ed the two until they parted, and then 
marked one down and started after him. 
He flushed in front of Mack who gave 
him the contents of both barrels, and as 
he straightened off I brought him down 
by a long shot with a broken wing, and 
we gathered in the first bird of the day. 

We then proceeded with a little more 
encouragement, and presently as we 
were busy arguing some question on the 
Cuban war, up rose a bird from a spot 
were I should as soon have looked for a 
wild goose as a snipe, and as he swung 
off Mack hurried him along with a load 
of 10s. We watched him drop and when 
he rose I took a snap shot and Mack 
scored with his last barrel. 

We next started for a noted snipe 
ground where we agreed that if we did 
not find any birds we would go home, 
and as we reached the place Mack took 
one direction and I another. I had left 
him only a few minutes when whizz! a 
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snipe went by me. Where he came from 
I never knew, but I sent a load of shot 
after him and he went on about two hun- 
dred yards and settled. I followed. He 
got up close to me and after three or four 
attempts to cover him while he was mak- 
ing a succession of zig-zag pitches, | 
thought I had him and pulled. He went 
sailing on, and | scored with the second 
barrel as he rose to clear a rail fence. 

Just as I gathered in the dead bird, a 
brace flushed wild, made a circle or two 
and settled again. They rose wild the 
second time as I was crossing a ditch 
nearly to the top of my boots, but I 
scored on the rear bird. I went on after 
the mate, which I marked down near 
some plowed ground, but was suddenly 
halted by the owner of the land, who 
rounded me to and wanted to know who 
Iwas. Then recognizing me, and being 
a particular friend of my father, he gave 
me the privilege of gunning as long and 
as often as I wished. While talking to 
him a bird rose wild from a nearby field 
and started off. He may be going yet 
for aught I know, for I never saw him 
again. 

After thanking the gentleman for his 
hospitality, I started after the one I had 
seen drop down, and when he got up 
with a right-quartering twist I made a 
nice clean miss, but located him and 
followed on after the second shot, and 
when he arose stopped him short. Mack, 
who had heard the shooting, came up 
and asked what I was_ shooting at. 
While trying to impress upon his mind 
that I had not been shooting at frogs or 
sparrows, a snipe rose, flew about a 
dozen yards and stopped, and as I had 
promised to give Mack the first shot, I 
waited and when his gun missed fire I 
stopped the traveller with a snap shot. 

At Mack’s suggestion we made an- 
other circle over the same territory. 
Presently one got up under my feet and 
moved off with that speed that seemed 
to say: “This is my busy day.” Just as 
Mack yelled at me, “Well, do you think 
you'll shoot him?” because I was taking 
my time, I scored a kill, when he ex- 
claimed: ‘You doubled him when you 
did shoot.” 

We then proceeded along the edge of 
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the meadow and presently away one 
dashed and as he raised to clear a fence, 
I sent an ounce of ineffectual chilled 
shot after him and he bade us farewell. 
Moving on a hundred yards farther; one 
rose from out of a little puddle-like hole 
and started on a course that looked like 
grey lightning. I gave him a left and 
the feathers flew. So did the bird. I 
then gave him the contents of my right, 
more feathers flew and the bird likewise 
for seventy or eighty yards, when he 
dropped dead. 

We then traversed about a mile of 
good snipe ground without raising a 
bird. At last we emerged into a little 
meadow nook with a small creek flowing 
down the center, when up went a bird 
wild and at the same time from the 
creek rose two black ducks, away out of 
range. As 1 stood watching them I saw 
that they started to circle. We got be- 
hind a bush and as they headed for us I 
said to Mack: 

“Give them your right 
number 7s.” 

As they came over us, about forty-five 
yards high, we both let go, Mack killing 
his dead while mine came down with a 
broken wing. We agreed that these 
were the two best shots of the day. 

We then started back, with visions of 
roast duck for the morrow. We hunted 
one or two more likely spots for snipe on 
our way home but without result, until 
while walking through some _ rushes 
along an old bank I heard the tantalizing 
“Scape!” and turning saw one “looking 
out for number one” by putting space 
between me and himself as fast as possi- 
ble. I sent a messenger after him but 
without avail, and when he got up again 
a little farther on I missed and Mack 
made a nice kill for the day’s wind-up. 
Upon picking up the bird we found that 
he had been flying so hard that when he 
hit the ground he had driven his bill into 
the earth up to his eyes. 

We then took account of stock and 
found that we had nine snipe and two 
black ducks. Not so bad for a morn- 
ing’s spring shooting, and upon our ar- 
rival home we found a good dinner 
awaiting us, upon which we both scored 
a double. 
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Love of country, the readiness to take up arms when 
The Virtue of necessary in defense of one’s native or adopted land or its 
Patriotism honor, is without question one of the noblest sentiments 
that can inspire the human breast. Just now this great 
republic has been forced by circumstances and the people into war with a foreign 
power, upon grounds which aim for the happiness and improvement of a fraction 
of the earth’s population and which therefore justify the action. This action has 
received the unqualified endorsement of the citizens of every State, something 
which must afford the members composing the administration the greatest 
satisfaction. FIELD AND STREAM, at this time when sentiment has tempo- 
rarily the ascendency over the more selfish business of everyday life, ventures to 
express the hope that the sportsmen who read the magazine will be not less loyal 
to it. Those who are in arrears can help us by a remittance; others can send in 
the name of a friend. Give us the sinews of war—as necessary in the publishing 
business as on the tented field—and each month you will get a better magazine. 








There seems to be a doubt in the minds of some of 
A Word to our the friends of FIELD AND STREAM in the West that 
Old Subscribers the magazine will be as thoroughly in touch with their 
sentiments or of as much interest to them as they have 
found it in the past. To such of our old and most esteemed readers we venture 
to express the belief that their doubts are needless. The talented sportsmen 
and writers who have contributed so greatly to the success and popularity of 
the magazine in the past will continue to enliven its pages, and while it is not our 
province to exploit the West alone, its magnificent shooting and fishing grounds 
will always receive that share of attention which their importance demands of 
any publication which professes to cover the field of sport in America. Variety, 
in the literature of sport no less than in other things, is the spice of life; hence it 
will be the aim of the mzgazine to publish matter, possessing the true ring, without 
respect to the particular division of the continent from which it comes, and, 
perhaps, even to cross the seas for an occasional article. In this way we believe 
we can best interest and serve all our readers, whether they live in the North, the 
South,the East or the West. We can only add what has been heretofore stated, that 
the motto of the magazine is Improvement, and that it is the earnest desire to 
give to our subscribers the best possible publication of the kind at the price. 
(111) 
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FIELD AND STREAM has no quarrel with those 
The Spring who contend strongly for the maintenance of an open spring 
Shooting Problem season on wildfowl. — It believes spring shooting reprehen- 
sible, wrong in principle and a grave menace to the fu- 
ture of one of the most important and engaging of our sports with the gun, and 
it has had the courage to say so. The position taken by the magazine in this 
matter has called down upon it from odd localities some censure and even abuse, 
in some instances, we are sorry to say, members of gun clubs joining in the pro- 
test. This criticism, which of course does not turn us from a serious purpose, was 
to be expected. Men do not readily relinquish what they have been accustomed 
to regard as their “rights,” particularly when such so-styled rights are connected 
with their pleasures or are another name for them. 


But, occasionally, this word “rights” may be but a 
synonym for selfishness. We believe this is true in connec- 
tion with spring shooting. _Posterity, also, has “rights,” 
which this generation is bound to respect; this is its duty as against its own 
rights. The past two decades have witnessed the practical extermination of the 
buffalo—a crime and a disgrace to this generation. The man who hunted to 
the death for his hide the last free representative of this noble game, also, 
doubtless, considered that he was acting within “rights” which he would have 
been ready stoutly to defend. The hunter himself would find few defenders to- 
day. He has committed an offence against the end-of-the-century sportsman, 
and, away down in his heart, that sportsman harbors a feeling of resentment 
towards him. Buffalo Bill may cut a fine figure on horseback and at smashing 
glass balls from his seat in a rocking saddle, but the sportsman does not es- 
teem him for the part he had in the annihilation of the splendid creature that 
gave him a second name. Other of our big game animals are following on 
the silent way of the buffalo. Probably our wildfowl would never become alto- 
gether exterminated, but there is at least a possibility that, unless they are af- 
forded ample and timely protection, they wil! become so scarce over wide areas of 
this country as to be practically extinct for the purposes of sport. The same 
may be said of our prairie chicken and our pinnated and ruffed grouse. 


A False 
Position 





Happily, in many States and Territories sportsmen 


A Practical are awaking to the facts and their duty in the premises ; 
Awakening they are willing to exercise a little present self-abnegation 


for the benefit of those who come after them—and, inc1- 
dentally, for their own future provision when they go afield. In another col- 
umn will be found a copy of an address read to the Alberta Gun Club by Captain 
Cottingham, its president, at a recent meeting, in whicli the indictment against 
spring shooting is so fully and ably set forth that it is reproduced in full and 
commended to the consideration of gun clubs throughout the country. There 
is also an extract from an address delivered by Mr. G. B. Borradaile, delegate 
from the Manitoba Field Trials Club, before the law amendments committee of 
the provincial government, on similar lines. It is encouraging to the advocates 
of a close season from January to September on our principal game birds to 
find that practical steps are being taken to accomplish something with our law- 
makers, and it would seem as if before many more seasons pass the sentiment of 
the whole country must be overwhelmingly in favor of the abolition of spring 
shooting. 
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The quail of the big preserves about Chatham, On- 

Helping the tario, are lucky birds. The past winter, in that vicinity, 

Quail Out was an exceptionally severe one, and regularly during the 

cold weather local controllers of the preserves made trips 

into the country with feed for the game, while the farmers upon whose land the 
birds wintered also saw that the cover was plentifully sprinkled with their favor- 


ite grain. Jut for these precautions there is little doubt many quail would 
have starved, whereas they have come through the winter well and are reported 
plentiful, lively and fat. | Such measures for the welfare of this beautiful little 


game bird might be adopted with advantage in all the northwestern States. 
Chatham sportsmen are also agitating a shorter open season on quail. 


The question may naturally have occurred to many 


The Value of disciples of the rod and gun: Of what benefit are the 
Sportsmen’s Shows sportsmen’s expositions which have become an annual 
institution of this country? ‘The best answer to such a 


question would be: Go and visit one—such an one as that held in Boston from 
the 12th to the 26th of March last, by the New England Sportsmen’s Association. 


The sportsman with eyes to see and ears to hear 

What may may easily discover wherein the benefit lies. He will 

be Learned probably see wild and game animals, birds and fish that 

were strange to him; hewilllearn something of their habits, 

where they are found, the methods of capturing them, their food, the most 

favorable conditions for their propagation, the laws in force for their protection, 

and many other things akout them which it is good for him to know. He may 

learn of the success that has attended the introduction of English and Asiatic 

pheasants in various parts of this country, from New England to the Pacific Coast, 

and may be inspired to emulate the importers and add another magnificent game 

bird to his own particular territory; he may learn of the vicissitudes of quail in 

new localities and he may advertise the excellence of his own district from the 

sportsmen’s point of view and compare the geme laws and their working in 
different States. 


He may acquaint himself with the evolution, through 


A Study in varying stages of growth, of the brook trout, from an 
Trout Evolution egg no larger than a pea to a lusty, voracious, wide 


mouthed, astute six-pounder, with speckles down his 
mailed sides as big as the egg out of which, with infinite trouble, he wiggled in 
his extreme and unsophisticated infancy—a small education in itself, 


All this will bring him in sympathy with the beautiful 

A Few Other dumb creatures which afford him his chief recreation, 
Points and make him a better sportsman. There are still other 
features that will repay him-this proposed visit. He will 

be able to compare rifles, guns, revolvers, fishing rods, reels and tackle, ducking 
boats, launches, tents and the hundred other necessaries or conveniences which go 
to make up the sportsman’s outfit, of the most improved pattern and finest manu- 
facture. Surely these are advantages sufficient, and when are added the hunters’ 
camps, the picturesque costumes of the guides and Indians, the delicious odor of 
pine woods, the subdued murmur—broken now and then by a puma’s cry or the 
honk of a Canada wild goose—of the wild animal life all about, the entertainment 
provided daily on the artificial lake—not forgetting Mr. Reuben Steers and his 
uncompromising failure to properly grasp the fickle disposition of a birchbark 
canoe—there will be no longer a question as to the value of a sportsmen’s show. 
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ANY | interesting 
discussions he 


ve 
been heard of the 
differences which 
exist between the 


northern 
pike (esox lucius), 
the unspotted mas- 
calonge (esox 1m- 
maculatus) and the 
St. Lawrence mas- 
calonge (esox mas- 


kinonje) We 


great 











are 
inclined to think 
— that our friends 


have inadvertently 
some ¢ nore important 
to pay no attention to the 
r which these fish may, by 
chance, be forced to exist, which have 
governed to a great extent their activity and 
habits for a long period of time past. 


overlooked the 
points. They 


seem 
conditions und 
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The great spotted mascalonge of the 
northern lakes and the St. Lawrence river 
has for the scene of his activities the largest 


fresh water system of the world. He is free 
to roam where he will; in the depths or shal- 
lows; in the great lakes or their tributary 
rivers or creeks; and every where he finds an 
abundance of food in almost endless variety. 
His will the law of the waters and in no 
way is he restrained by his environment: and 
there he arrives at the majority of his estate, 
frequently attaining a weight of from 60 to 
100 pounds. There is no mistaking him in 
those waters, and there can be no controversy 
as to who he is sut when the same fish, by 
fortune of life, seeks a home in the 
waters of the upper Mississippi system, he 
is necessarily restrained in his habits, and is 


confined to comparatively narrow limits: his 





some 


food supply may often be less than his nat 
ural requirements or of an_ unsatisfactory 
character. Hl[e is thus forced to carry out 









his se of life under greatly changed con- 

ditions from those in the northern lakes, and 

we should look to see him changed to meet 

the conditions that prevail in his new home, 

that he may be well equipped for the strug- 

gle for existence where fate cast his lot 
This | 


is the infallible law of 
governs th 





nature which 
e inhabitants of the water as well 
the land. Therefore we find that in 
the upper Mississippi fluvitile region he sel- 
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dom exceeds 35 pounds in weight. while the 
majority of the specimens taken will range 
between three and ten pounds. If the mas 
calonge. when forced to live in these com 
paratively small bodies of water, is so re 
duced in size there y reason to doubt 
that he is otherwise changed? This natural 
law 4 ; ving creature to the conditions 
of those localities where they are forced to 
exist d mi ing fish that may come 
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of water fowl, 
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irom large water to smaller, will in 
the course of time undergo such changes that 
the learned scientist may, without any neglect 


systems 


or lack of knowledge on his part, class them 
as a new variety. We apprehend that it is 
here that our friends find their difficulty in 
classifying these several fishes as they are 


found in this Mississippi system. 

The two mascalonge, esox maskinonje and 
esox immaculatus, are undoubtedly the same 
fish; the latter, however. has, in the course of 
a large period of life struggles in the upper 
»i1ssissippi waters undergone the changes he 
exhibits. He is a smaller fish, his spots have 
given place to slight bars or markings, but 
his general body structure and his nature re- 
main identical. In connection with this pro- 
position, let us consider that our most ad- 
vanced scientists tell us that the differences 
between the white race of mankind and the 
negro were caused by the difference in cli- 
mate, habits of life, or rather, difference of all 
environing natura] conditions; and the Holy 
Scriptures teach the same lesson in substance. 
\ll men were descended from a single pair. 

We think it reasonable, then, to conclude 
that the warmer and smaller waters of the 
upper Mississippi system, together with the 
nature of the fluvitile flats which gives a 
muddy character to so large a percentage of 
the district. and the food, are sufficient to 
explain this vexed question of the difference 
between these two mascalonges, and the ap- 
parent change of coat and weight in the esox 
immaculatus 

But here we are met with a new difficulty, 
which at first thought seems to destroy our 
argument. Why are the mascalonge found 
in the Sand Lake group in Hubbard County, 
Minnesota, unchanged in spots and coloring 
from those of the St. Lawrence waters, though 
they are reduced to the lowest weight? There 
three answers to this pertinent question, 
either of which, to my mind, seems satisfac- 
tory. and admissible in any court of inquiry. 
My memory of those lakes is that they are 
free from extensive mud flats. Their waters 
are and fed by innumerable 


ot 


are 


deep, cool, 
springs, and in these conditions they make at 
least some approach to the St. Lawrence 
waters, though on a miniature scale. But did 
our friends ever consider that the Hubbard 
County mascalonge may be of comparatively 
recent immigration? During i the 
high floods of the more recent past, a pair 


some ol 


of the esox maskinonje, directly from their 
northern home, may have made the long 
journey to those lakes and there established 
anew home. Or the spawn may have been 
brought from even as distant a localitv as 


by clinging to the plumage or bills 
or, what is perhaps more likely, 
pelican, in which c the 
been protected from the 


necessary, 


in the pouch of a ase 


would have 








MASCALONGE AND THE 
effects of the air and kept moist. This latter 
seems to be a perfectly tenable solution of 
this vexed question, while the former are 
rather more difficult. For the present, at 
least, we shall leave this knotty subject here, 


with the hope that our learned ichthyologists, 
of all shades of opinion, will give these three 
propositions the weight they deserve in reach- 
ing their final decision. 

In Minnesota, Wisconsin 
the northern States, 





and perhaps all 
the great mua pike 


(esox lucius) is often mistaken for the true 
St. Lawrence mascalonge, not only by the 
casual angler, but sometimes by those who 


prove themselves to be quite proficient in pis- 
cine lore. To the ordinary eye there appearsto 
be no perceptible difference between this huge 
pike, when he weighs from 18 to 24 pounds 
and the spotted mascalonge. This close re- 
semblence of the two fish has given rise to no 
end of controversy among those who love 
the rod for its own true worth, and also among 
the learned specialists that are sometimes 
vexatiously led astray by an exceptionally fine 


specimen of the pike. At first glance the pike 


GREAT NORTHERN PIKE IIs 
the subject, with a few anecdotes added. We 
propose to give some data going back to 1860, 


which will show the sadly changed conditions 


that now prevail. 
The mascalonge is a thorou; ghbred. He is 
one of Dame Nature's artistic productions 


s and tail 
appearance 


In form he is lithe and clean; 


his fn 
are well finished. and his l 


gener 


is that of a complete whole wi thout a weak or 
ungainly place on his body; and he. is the most 
vicious in disposition and savage in looks of 
the ome fish. Once recognized, he will 
hardly be mistaken for any other fish or an- 
other mistaken for him, even by the uniniti- 
ated. In habits he is rather fastidious. He 
likes the deep and cool water, and will seldom 
be found on the mud flats, except when in 
search of his prey or when he and his mate 
are forced to frequent such places in the 
spawning season, and he does not visit 
marshes or agay when tem»orarily over- 


flowed.* If he is lying in a small river and 
into which a spring dis- 
there will you find him, but 


When he is hooked he makes 


there is a —- ale 
itsel 
napping. 


charges 
never 





DEFIANT UNTO DEATH. 

appears to have many characteristics of the the most desperate battle to the last moment, 
true spotted mascalonge, but he may always and he never gives up the fight Even when 
be distinguished by his scale-covered cheek. landed he will make repeated efforts to regain 
The mascalonge has a bare lower cheek and his element, and many an innocent fisherman 
gills free from the scaly formation, and this has been defeated, by this latter trick, after he 
may be used as a cardinal distinguishing had, as he thought, safely landed his fish, and 
characteristic by which to readily decide which unhooked him 

is a pike and which a mascalonge. The color- The mascalonge may be barred with durk 
ing and spotting of the two fish are found to or black lines or these may be nearly absent, 


be quite different by critical comparison, 
though to the casual eye these differences 
will hardly appear. It will usually prove more 


safe for the angler, who wishes know the 
correct name of the fish he takes, to consider 
the spots and colorings of these two fish as 


unreliable data * which to distinguish them 


from each other, and to depend upon more 
marked characteristics. 
While we do not intend to enter upon a 


learned disquisition of this subject, it 
peculiarly befitting time to lay 
can anglers a description of the 
qualities = the two fish. The season for cast 
ing the line is at hand, and it may prove of 
much aid to many to have a brief outline of 


seems a 
before Ameri- 
habits and 


and the general color may vary considerably; 


again he may be spotted, and then he resem- 
bles the pike very closely. But the waters 
where you catch him; his trim and noble ap- 
pearance, clean cut fins and tail, bare cheek, 
and the game battle he makes when hooked 
are the signs by which to recognize him 
when he falls a prey to the angler’s wiles. 
The mascalonge is a tar better fish in the pan 
than the pike, and makes a royal dinner, when 
properly cooked, to reward his captor. It 
must be remembered by the reader that we 
are describing the habits and general appear- 


ance of the true mascalonge as he is found in 
Minnesota waters, which will probably hold 
good for Wisconsin, too. He may have de- 
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generated greatly in warmer waters farther 
south. This latter is a point for in- 
vestigation by anyone who has a chance to 
carry on this work, though we are inclined to 
doubt his presence very far south. 

The great northern pike is rather a slovenly 
looking fish. He is generally pot-bellied; his 
fins and tails apear shaggy and unkept or in 
some cases decidedly ragged, and his whole 
cheek is covered with scales. His general ap- 
pearance is loose and ungainly, and the scales 
of his skin do not present a smooth, clean ap- 
pearance. He is invariably spotted, though it 
is doubtful if two specimens will be mz arked 
exactly alike. Yet a slight ditference in the 
spotting or possibly in the colors or figuration 
has givenbirth to a number of strange classifi- 
cations by some of our pains-taking ichthyo- 
logists, whom we seriously believe have got 
the pike mixed up in a number of desc riptions 
that vary considerably and are snares for the 
uniniti: ited, or even for those who take con- 
siderable care and spend much labor before 
they venture to speak. All this has done not 
a little to confuse the lay angler, who has a 
strong desire to know the right names of the 
fish that fall victims to his prowess with the 
rod. This is a commendable ambition which 
tends to make the angler’s sport a fine art, and 
to train the eye and mind to a higher degree 
of natural knowledge. In his habits the pike 
differs widely from the mascalonge. He loves 
the fluvitile flats, and when he can safely do 
so, he will habitually spend the hottest summer 
days in some bunch of grass, weeds or rushes 
on the mud banks where the water barely 
covers his back, or if he is put up in a clear, 
deep lake, where mud and weeds do not ex- 
ist, he clings to the sandy shallows where 
the rushes grow, or will lie by the side of an 
old log as near to the shore as he can get, 
and in a few inches of water. In this latter 
case he is wonderfully alert and on the out- 
look for danger, and a chance passer will 
seldom see more of him than the huge wake 
he makes when he darts for deep water. In 
the spring, when the first breakup comes, he 
joins the so-called “pickerel” family in a mad 
rush for the flooded marshes, swamps and 
fields. He may be found miles away from 
the regular water courses during a high flood 
at this time, and he ventures into all sorts 
of places We once saw several fine speci- 
mens of this pike, one of which weighed eigh- 
teen pounds, thrown out of a flooded stubble 


good 


field by an old farmer with a pitch fork, along 
with several bushels of “pickerel” of all de- 
grees. The mascalonge is never, so far as we 


have observed, guilty of such rashness as ex- 
posing himself in the shallow water of tempo 
rarily flooded localities. We do not think the 
pike o1 ever spawn in such places. 
Though they appear to give all outward signs 
of doing so, we have never found any spawn 
after the water receded, though we have often 

made diligent search for it 
When this great pike is hooked he makes a 
hard fight for a long time, but when he con 
give up and 


“nickere igs 


cludes that he is beaten he will 
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allow himself to be drawn to the boat or shore 


with little opposition. He is a fatalist, and if 
he does not win his battle as he thinks he 
should, then the surrender comes. At such 
times he will lie on the surface of the water 


until killed with a blow on the head, if no gaff 
is at hand. This is, I believe, a distinctive 
sign by which beginners can detect the pike. 
The mascalonge will never capitulate, but 
fights to the death. 

Thus we see how different these two fish 
are from each other when compared in form, 
in habits and in nature. And to my mind, 
it seems better to study our game fishes along 
these lines, until one is thoroughly acquainted 
with their peculiarities, than to merely memo- 
rize their markings. It offers the angler a 
wide, curious and strangely interesting field 
in which to exercise his mind while enjoying 
his hours of recreation on the stream or lake, 
and it is its own good reward. The cautious 
angler, however, must consider all things in 
his experiences. The mascalonge in his fierce 
struggles may stun himself by darting against 
the boat or a sunken log or rock, and thus 
lose his battle by accident. 

The following incidents are given as charac- 
teristic of the two fish: We once saw a small 
boy catch a fine specimen of the great pike 
at the Sauk Centre, Minn., dam. After a 
hard struggle, in which three boys were pitted 
against the fish, with the odds apparently in 
favor of the latter, he suddenly gave up, was 
led ashore as tame as a lamb and lay in a few 
inches of water while one of the boys got a 
club and killed him with a blow on the head. 
When placed on the mill scales he weighed 
a trifle over eighteen pounds. At another 
time we saw a six pound esox immaculatus 
landed in a boat after a half hour’s battle, still 
as full of fight as when the fray began. We 
told his captor to kill him or he might jump 


out of the boat, and expl uined his ability to 
take care of himself. The man laughed and 
said: 

“Tf he gets out of the boat, let him go free.” 

We were fishing with frogs for black bass, 
and we both cast our lines and all thought of 
the mascalonge passed out of my mind. There 
was a sudden flop—one last desperate effort 
for life and freedom—and his majesty went 
overboard and disappeared like a flash. No 
doubt he was thoroughly posted on frogs, 
when found in deep water, after that date. 
This gentleman who had angled for fifty 
vears, called that fish a “game pickerel True 
enough he was ‘‘game’’—the gamiest thing 


of his weight on earth. 


\s for the distribution of the mascalonge in 


Minnesota there is little room to doubt that 
in 1860 it embraced at least the entire forest 
region of the State, but this valuable game 
fish appears unable to survive long in Min- 


nesota waters where the streams are obstruct- 
ed with dams, and he has been driven out of 
a large portion of this celebrated district since 
the above date. We know positively that the 
esox immaculatus was in the Sauk River 
tem in Stearns and Todd counties in 1863. 
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MASCALONGE AND THE 


In the early part of June of that year, the 
writer had an adventure with one of them, 
when a lad of eleven years. 

It was during the distressing period the 
Sioux war, when we were driven from our 
Todd County home, and forced to live as 


best we could, which is given as a reasonable 
excuse for shooting ducks at that time of the 
year. We were on the Sauk River, three 
miles below the present village of Sauk Cen- 
tre, and were concealed in a bunch of tall dead 
reeds, watching an old drake mallard that was 
just out of range, with the hope that he would 
work down a little nearer, when there was a 
great splash in the river, which was about 
fifty feet wide, and four to six feet deep in the 
channel, but shallow elsewhere. A huge wake 
shot back and forth several times in this chan- 
nel and then ran into the shallows within 
thirty feet of where we stood, and we saw the 
enormous head of a big fish thrust out of the 
water, and in its mouth it held a good sized 
fish which it had caught. It now lay perfectly 
still, in about one foot of water, and held its 
victim, which still struggled fiercely, well 
above the surface, for the purpose, we pre- 
sumed of killing it. We instantly firedacharge 
of No. 4 shot into the big fish’s head, killing 
him, a also his prey, stone dead. It took 
all our boyish strength to drag the noble fel- 
low ashore and up the low river bank, and 
then we went after a horse to carry him home. 
When my father saw this fish, he recognized 
it at once as a true mascalonge. He pointed 
out to me all the distinguishing marks of the 
mascalonge, which I now know to have been 
correct. This magnificent fish weighed eigh- 
teen pounds, and his victim, a common “pick- 
erel”’ weighed four pounds. The river was 
dammed at the time at Sauk Centre, but the 
mill was idle and the waste gate stood open. 
This mascalonge was a male, and had dropped 
down from Big Sauk Lake, which lay just 
above the dam, to lay tribute on whatever he 
could find in the river. 

In those early days the fish were so abund- 
ant, especially the perch- pike and “pickerel,’ 
that wagon loads of them could be easily 
taken on the river riffles anywhere, during 
the spring run, and no paid much at- 
tention to kinds or varieties. The perch-pike 


one 


was considered the best table fish and was 
most sought for by every one. My eldest 
brother and myself took half a wagon load 


of this fine fish, in an hour or two, out of the 
rifiles where the Little Sauk dam now stands, 
and we killed them with clubs; that was in 
the early spring of 1863. In those pioneer 
days the mascalonge were taken in large 
numbers from this Sauk river system, but 
specimens of 15 to 35 pounds were rare. They 
usually weighed from three to eight pounds. 
We saw the Indians have several of large size, 
one thirty-six pounds, which they had speared 
in Little Sauk Lake, and two nearly as large 
that they took in the Long Prairie River near 
the present village of that name. 

We can account for the disappearance of 
this great game fish from these waters only 
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on the theory that they cannot live where 
dams are built. It may be that the foul water 
of mill ponds that are raised over timbered 


flats drives them out, and they immigrate dur- 


ing some high flood or slowly die out. As 
early as 1880 the mascalonge had disappeared 
from the six Sauk River lakes of dd 
County, and very few, if any, were to be found 
in the famous Osakis Lake, the source of that 
river. But I have no reliable data of that fine 


body of water, and will not consider it. It 
is stated on high authority that there are not 
at present any mascalonge in it. 

The great northern pike held his own in 
this Sauk River system and is at present often 
captured there, his size ranging frequently 
from 12 to 20 pounds, and then he is usually 
called a mascalonge. The perch-pike has 
nearly disappeared from these waters too, but 
is still in small numbers, while the croppy and 
black bass seem to thrive moderately well, 
and furnish quite good sport. 

Mr. Charles Hallock’s report of the locali- 
ties in Minnesota where the mascalonge is 
found was no doubt correct when it was made, 
and he might have added other counties to 
his list, but all that is sadly changed now, and 
this great game fish is being steadily driven 
out of his favorite haunts by this dam build- 
ing and he is now restricted to a few localities, 
mostly in the pine barrens, where he will 
no doubt thrive, as the waters are well suited 
to his needs, if not pressed too hard by the 
sportsman. 

It looks 


as if the report of the Heffron 
party, which took several large mascalonge at 
the Kabekona grounds last August. con- 


firms the conclusion that damming the streams 
is fatal to this fish. They found their masca- 
longe out of condition and with little fight in 
them. The gigantic logging operations in that 
district has filled all the waters with debris, 
especially the residue of rotting bark, and this 
may possibly explain why the mascalonge were 
in such a sorry plight. August is not a 
favorable season to take any kind of lake fish 
in Minnesota. We would advise our friends 
that June, the last half of September and early 


days of October are the proper seasons for 
taking his honor, the mascalonge 
The extensive region about the Kabekona 


district is the greatest fishing ground now ex- 
tant on land-lecked waters of the United 
States. It ought to be designated the Itascan 
district, and pretty names given to the various 
camps that are sure to be established thets by 
enterprising sportsmen. The this 
favored locality is so large that it offers in- 
numerable camp sites, and those, on the 
most choice new waters where swarms of 
gamy fish exists. The only drawback is the 
dam_ building penchant, which has invaded 
even the depth of these pine-barrens, while the 


size of 


too, 


government’s system of reservoir dams has 
totally ruined the fine art fishing in Lakes 
Winnibigoshish and Cass, two of the largest 


bodies of water in that region, as well as many 
other choice streams and lakes. But the great 
pine forest, that is fit for lumber purposes, will 
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soon be cleared away by the lumbermen, and 
when they go their havoc will cease. The 
vast number of picturesque lakes that lie, like 
priceless gems, with their network of streams, 
all through that district, will always afford the 
noblest sport to the angler, whose lucky for- 
tune leads him to that undine region. Let us 
hope that in the case of the mascalonge a wise 
course will be pursued, which will permit him 
to continue as a permanent resident in waters 
which are suited to him, and where he is now 
making his last stand. 

In closing this article we would like to 
make a suggestion to all our friends who han- 
dle the rod, and who expect some day, sooner 
or later, to land a huge mascalonge, if indeed 
they have not already won that enviable dis- 
tinction. There are so many names applied to 
this fish—the different spellings making 
twenty or more—that it has led to utter con- 
fusion. As there is but one mascalonge, 


though he may present a little different ap- 
pearance in different localities, why not call 
him by the old Iroquois name—the ‘“maski- 
nonje?” That word was probably pronounced 
by the Indians ‘mas-ki-non.” 


*The favorite spawning ground of masca- 
longe is in live, cool water. They will make 
long runs to large spring brooks for the pur- 
pose, though of course such favorable waters 
may not always be available. The young fry 
will often be found in large springs or small 
lakes or ponds that are fed by springs. We 
have seen a few specimens of esox immacu- 
latus from eight inches to a foot and a half in 
length lying in big springs. They are likely 
to be mistaken for perch when seen in such 
places, but their long noses and the black bars 
on their sides, and the lightning quickness of 
motion will reveal their identity. 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


The sixth annual Grand American Handi- 
cap, requiring three days to shoot, closed on 
Friday morning, March 25th, when Mr. G. 
W. Loomis, of Omaha, missed his 23d bird 
in the tie and retired, leaving the highest 
honors of this great shooting event to the 
nervy and popular expert, E. D. Fulford, of 
Utica, N. Y., who to win had killed 48 
straight. Thus closed amid intense excite- 
ment the greatest trap shooting event ever 
given in the world, entries considered—there 
were 207; and the greatest ever given in this 
hemisphere, from a money standpoint—$5,025 
being divided among the first 31 high guns. 

It is indeed a matter of pride and con- 
gratulation to American trap shooters that in 
the short space of six years they have evol- 
ved the greatest pigeon shooting contest 
known to the world. But while the partici- 
pating shooters from all over this broad do- 
main, and even Canada, have by their pres- 
ence and support made the Grand American 
Handicap what it is, we must not for a mo- 
ment forget that without the most careful and 
intelligent management, the mere presence of 
an army of shooters could never make the 
Handicap a success. 

To bring together so many men, at such 
great expense to each individual, the contes- 
tants must feel assured that they will partici- 
pate in a royal battle, fairly conducted, ex- 
peditiously handled and arranged in all de- 
tails for their comfort. In short they must 
have full confidence in the management, and 
here let me say that the conducting of such 
a huge shooting event, is a most difficult un- 
dertaking and for the perfect success attained, 
the officers of the Interstate Association, the 
manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, and the re- 


ferees, Messrs. Pentz, Wallace and Taylor, 
and the scorers, deserve the most unstinted 
praise. 

The phenomenal increase in entries each 
year and the continued attendance, year after 
year, of a large number of the same trap shots 
shows conclusively that the management has 
the absolute confidence of a very large num- 
ber of the leading shooting talent of this 
country, who are not only giving their per- 
sonal support by their continued attendance, 
but are using their best efforts to induce their 
friends to do the same. These good people 
should not be merely classed as men attracted 
to the Handicap by pecuniary motives; we 
think they have a deeper interest in the event. 

And here is suggested the question, how 
will the Interstate Association deal with the 
urgent request of the Western shooters, who 
ask that the 1899 Hanaicap be_ held in the 
West — Chicago presumably? This leads to 
an opportunity for considerable argument. 
Undoubtedly the western contingent are due 
as much consideration as that of the East. 
It is a question whether as many eastern men 
would have journeyed west as those of the 
West who came east, and so while we ap- 
plaud the spirit and enterprise of the western 
shooters, we must stop to consider that the 
Grand American Handicap must not deteri- 
orate in entries, or even stand still—that is, 
for a few more years at least. Hence the ques- 
tion arises would it be policy to hold the 1899 
shoot in Chicago? Mind, we say, would it be 
policy? We do not question the fact that the 
West deserves the shoot, say once in three 
years, a division satisfactory to many western 
shooters with whom we have conversed re- 
garding the matter; but with the next Handi- 
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cap at Chicago, could 207 or more entries be 
secured? If they could not, we say, stay 
east another year. 

It may seem very late in the day to refer 
to the division of the money, which shut out 
scores of 23; however, for the first time in six 
years the method adopted by the Association 
failed to give entire satisfaction, and this time 
only because so many high scores were made. 
Still a suggestion could be made that the sur- 
plus be not again added to the straight scores. 
It is always more satisfactory to the low men 
to get sometning and as now arranged the 
high men get quite enough to satisfy them 
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“Have a cigar, Peters?” observed Bliffkins, 
as he pushed his case toward that gentleman 
and nervously felt in his vest pocket for a 
match. 

“Certainly, Horatio, certainly. It does me 
good to see such a generous spirit in one so 
young. <A couple? Why, most assuredly! 
May I live to reciprocate the favor.” 

“Amen to that. But, by the way, speaking 
of cigars reminds me of an amusing adventure 
of mine while engaged in the manufacture of 
aluminum collars and cuffs. As you all know, 
I am an inveterate smok——” 

“Easy there! my young friend,” broke in 
Peters. “It is evident to me and my friends 
here that you have a very large disregard for 
the quality known as veracity, and, besides, 
you are sadly lacking in that valuable gift of 
being able to disguise an untruth so as to 
make it appear a fact. Then, again, your 
points are weak and far-fetched. For instance, 
you say that the mention of cigars reminds 
you of the manufacture of aluminum collars 
and cuffs. Absurd! I fear, Horatio 

“But I was going to explain how 

“No! Not this evening. Your attempt to 
inflict one of your atrocious varns on the gen- 
tlemen present has happily miscarried and as 
your personal friend I advise you to cultivate 
a more intimate acquaintance with that silver- 
mounted blessing— silence.” 

“By the way,” resumed Peters, “speaking 
of aluminum collars and cuffs recalls to my 
mind the details of a little venture of my own, 
which, although it created considerable ex- 
citement throughout Minnesota at the time, I 
have always felt somewhat reticent about re- 
lating, as there is nothing I value so highly 
as my reputation for speaking the unvarnished 
truth. 

“In the spring of ’73 I took up a govern- 
ment claim about forty miles north of Minne- 
apolis. My capital at that time consisted of 
a team of pale lead-colored mules who could 
not look work in the face without blushing 
and about six hundred bushels of Early Ris- 
ing pumpkin seed. In order to make the most 
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without taking more from the less fortunate 
shooters. 

With such accommodations 
Park affords, the Grand American Handicap 
was largely attended by the fair sex, which is 
as it should be. Their presence adds charac- 
ter to such an event and we are sure that the 
contestants as a rule are very glad to exhibit 
their skill before their wives or sisters or 
some other fellow’s. So we say, let the ladies 
come; bring them with you; get the ladies 
as well as the men interested in the greatest 
of all pigeon shoots—the Grand American 
Handicap. ALLAN WILLEY. 


as Elkwood 
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of my resources I planted the seed and made 
canned goods of my livestock. Well, in the 
fall, I had one hundred and sixty acres of the 
finest pumpkins you ever saw. They ran over 
into all the adjoining lots. I went to St. Paul 
to arrange for their disposal, but could get no 
offers and returned to my ranch rather down- 
cast I must admit. 

“Gentlemen, I resolved to put those pump- 
kins into cold storage and corner the market 
in the spring. This was easier done than said, 
for on the 15th of September it turned so cold 
that the hinges on my cyclone cellar warped 
nearly double. Spring came around, and | 
began to make preparations to deliver my 
goods at St. Louis, where I had made a 
first-class deal with a Republican cunven- 
tion. They wanted them for use in a rati- 
fication meeting, you know. I figured on vari- 
ous methods of transportation for two weeks, 
and was about to give it up, when a bright idea 
struck me. I would float my pumpkins down 
the Mississippi, just you would logs. 
first piled the fruit into a square shape, 280 x 
324 feet, and sewed them securely together 
with wire. High water came along and my 
raft went whirling away, with your humble 
servant calmly manipulating the helm. 

“About a mile outside of Minneapolis we 
struck a snag. The raft disintegrated and, as 
a last resort, I was forced to jump from one 
pumpkin to another to keep from drowning. 
I did first rate for the first mile or so, but just 
as we entered the city, it became very interest- 
ing, on account of the tendency the pumpkins 
had to spread over a large surface on the least 
provocation. It is no small matter, gentle- 
men, to dance about on a pumpkin boom, and 
those of you who have never tried it can hard- 
ly appreciate my feelings as I frantically ex 
erted myself to stay on top. In due course of 
time we arrived at the falls, and right there 
was where my calculations, well as my 
physical being, suffered a severe shock. 

‘The advance guard of my crop went over 
safely and we were not many minutes in fol- 
lowing. Well, gentlemen, you may smile, but 
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the tremendous fall so completely pulverized 


those pumpkins that they simply ‘buttered,’ 
and I contracted the material to a canning 
factory at Dubuque, where they had _ con- 


structed a gigantic sieve to catch the produce 
as it floated down. I had barely collected my 
money from the canning factory, however, 
when the Republican committee arrested me 
on a charge of breach of promise, and I spent 


ENGLAND SPORTSMEN’S 


SHOW 


THE NEW 


The show held by the New England Sports- 
men’s Association at the Mechanics’ Building 
in Boston from the 12th to the 26th ef March 
last was one of the most elaborate and suc- 
cessful affairs of the kind seen in this country 
during recent years. In no other way would 
it be possible, within the same time, for one 
to obtain such a comprehensive view of what 
sportsmanship brought up to date really is, as 
by a visit to this show. There he might see 
specimens of most of the game birds and ani- 
mals found to-day upon the American conti- 
nent, with the most modern and approved 
methods and appliances for taking them. Of 
wild animals there were bears, timber wolves, 
pumas (or mountain lions), boars, lynxes, 
foxes, raccoons, badgers, ocelots, squirrels, 
prairie dogs and opossums; of more strictly 
game animals, moose, antelope, white-tail 
deer, elk, and mountain sheep, or “big horn.” 

One of the most interesting features of the 
show was the exhibition of wildfowl by Mr. 
Wilton Lockwood, of Boston. This included 
groups of blue and green-winged teal (Ameri- 
can and European), wood duck, black duck, 
widgeon, mallard, canvasback, Canada and 
and brant. Mr. Lockwood has 


snow geese, 
for some years made a business of rearing 
these birds for the purpose of studying their 


habits in their natural haunts, and he has sup- 
plied them to many scientific institutions and 
individuals for the same purpose. He has ex- 
tensive, marshy grounds admirably suited to 
the natural requirements of his pets, for which 
he entertains a great deal of affection, and par- 
ticularly for the teal, which will come at his 
call or follow about the grounds at his heels. 

“Why, 1 could no more shoot one of those 
little beauties, now,” said Mr. Lockwood, 
“than I could a favorite dog.” 

And no wonder, for of all the fine game 
birds seen at the exhibition, these little, busy, 
gossiping, splashing, plump balls of brown 
and green and blue and gray feathcrs were 
surely the most bewitching, and it was easy 


to understand how they would “grow” upon 
one. 
Another most attractive feature was the 


fish exhibit. The trout spawn in process of 
hatching, shown by the Plymouth Rock Trout 
Company, of Plymouth, Mass., was the cen- 
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the bulk of my proceeds in securing my re- 
lease. : 
‘Those, gentlemen, are the facts in the case; 
and I think you will all agree with me when I 
say that it is much better to be entertained by 
a simple story of an every-day occurrence, 


well told, than one of Bliffkins’ enervating 

tales, no matter how oratorical he may wax 

in the telling. Another cigar, Hors atio?” 
NorMAN H. Crowe .t. 


tre of a crush, from the opening to the clos- 
ing hour, of men, women and children, in- 
tent upon securing a glimpse of an infant 
trout struggling through the shell of his egg 
to become somebody in the world of water. 
There were many other exhibits of varied 
and equal interest, among them the hunters’ 
and Indian camps, from Maine, New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec; the displays of the Haz- 
ard, Dupont, Schultze, King and Oriental 
Powder Companies; the Hunter, Parker, Mar- 


lin, Colt’s, Winchester, Smith & Wesson, and 
Savage Arms Companies; the Seabury Nap- 


tha Launch Company, and other exhibitors 
of sportsmen’s and anglers’ goods too num- 
erous for mention in a brief article. There 
was also an artificial lake, where exhibitions 
of fly casting, moose calling, canoeing, swim- 
ming and high pe delighted thousands 
each afternoon and evening. 

An exhibition of magnificent paintings, by 


Chas. M. Russell, the cowboy artist of Mon- 
tana. was made by FreELD AND StrREAM. These 
pictures are owned by Mr. Chas. Schatzlein, 
of Butte, and were loaned and brought east 


specially for the purposes of this ayer om 
They drew the unstinted admiration of hun- 
dreds who were hitherto strangers ~ Mr. 
Russell’s wonderful work. 
The management deserves every credit for 
the unqualified success of the exhibition. 
Wm. BLEASDELL CAMERON. 


SPRING SHOOTING. 


The following are the remarks of Capt. W. 
H. Cottingham, of Lethbridge, Alberta, Can- 
ada, referred to in our editorial columns: 

A few suggestions for the serious considera- 
tion of the Alberta Gun Club. 

On this occasion of our annual meeting, I 
deem it fitting to address a few words to you 
on the subject of spring shooting, not that I 
have anything new to say, or that you require 
to be told facts with which you are all familiar; 
but rather to stir up an interest in a subject of 
vital importance, not only to us as sportsmen, 
but to each individual member of the commu- 
nity, not only for the present, but for all time 
to come, and to induce such prompt and vig- 
orous action in the matter as will result in 
the better protection of our ducks, and, if pos- 
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sible, the doing away with spring shooting 
altogether. 

It is a noticeable fact that wild ducks are 
yearly becoming less numerous. Some attrib- 
ute this to the drying up of the lakes, others to 
the quantity of eggs which are annually gath- 
ered during the nesting season, and still others 
to spring The first of the these 
causes is beyond our control, but the last two 
are happily within our province. 

Each individual member of this club is well 
aware of the very unsatisfactory experience 
of spring shooting. In the first place, the 
trails are seldom in a good condition for tray 
elling, the ground not often fit to camp on, 
there is altogether too much water on the 
prairie, the birds are wild, wary, and hard to 
approach and when bagged seldom fit for the 
table, being dry, sinewy, and of poor flavor, 
after their long flight from the South, and the 
precarious living they have been enabled to 
pick up in the absence of their natural foods. 

The sportsman, after about six months of 
inaction in so far as shooting is concerned, 
and feeling the balmy spring breezes, is anx- 
ious to get out and hear the cheerful crack of 
his 12-bore, naturally ambitious to try his 
nerves, and to ascertain if his eye has lost its 
cunning. He wants to kill something, but, in 
so far as ducks are concerned, the results will 
prove a dismal failure. 

In the section of this country where we get 
our best, and I might say, only duck shooting, 
there are numbers of lakes, ponds and coulees 
which were formerly the breeding places of 
ducks and geese, and would still be so were it 
not for spring shooting. What sportsman has 
not observed how tame all wild fowl become 
immediately after the com- 
mences? So much se, indeed, that the poor 
birds are credited with sufficient intelligence 
to keep track of the open and close seasons. 

Many species of ducks, a week after they 
arrive here, are prepared to commence lay- 
ing, and if undisturbed, these ducks would 
raise one or, perhaps, two broods of eight to 
twelve each. Now, let us think for a moment 
what this means. Would it be too much to 
calculate that from Lethbridge, MacLeod, 
Cardston and the various smaller places, 
ranches, and outposts there are one 
hundred shooters out at various times of the 
spring? I think not. Would it be too much 
to calculate that each of these one hundred 
sportsmen will spend, on an average, five days 
shooting? I think not \nd would it be an 
over-estimate to say that each of these one 
hundred shooters will kill, or maim so that 
they will not hatch, five ducks each day? I 
think not. Well, then, we have an average of 
2,500 ducks killed in this vicinity in the spring, 
and say that one-third of these are 
and the remaining two-thirds ducks, and say 
that the ducks raise only one brood of eight 
each, which I claim to be safely within the 
limit, then we have an average of, in round 
numbers, thirteen thousand ducks destroyed 
each spring, to say nothing of the countless 
numbers driven out of the country, and which 
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go to the far North, where they may hatch and 
rear their broods in comparative peace and 
safety. 

Now, what would be our opinion of a farm- 


er who, having planted a field of potatoes, 
dug them up again before they propagated? 
Ve would simply think him an imbecile. And 


how much more foolish are we? We are not 
even called upon to take the trouble to plant 
our fields; but, as they are planted for us, and 
before the seed has had time to take root, we 
start in to dig up and destroy it. And look 
at our short sightedness, from a personal and 
selfish point of view. Were these ducks al- 
lowed to remain and hatch here, any party of 
sportsmen going out for a few days in the 
fall would be sure of good shooting, in al) 
sorts and conditions of weather, whereas un- 
der present circumstances, after the first party 
has been out and secured the cream of the 
shooting at the comparatively few ducks which 
have been hatched and raised in the vicinity, 
any others following them will return with 
little to show for their time and trouble, un- 
less they are fortunate, or unfortunate, enough 
to arrive at the shooting ground in the midst 
of a severe storm from the North, in which 
case they may experience good shooting, but 
their camp life and the trip home will be far 
from ideal. 

Now, I do not think that in a single point 
I have exaggerated, and as the number of 
hunters in the country is annually increasing, 
as guns and ammunition are annually being 
brought to greater perfection, as blinds, de- 
coys, calls, and all manner of devices are 
annually being invented to assist man in the 
destruction of our wild fowl, how long, in 
common can they survive, if slaught 
ered in the breeding season? 

Why, the younger members of this club may 
ook forward, and with no enviable feelings, 
to the day, not far distant, when they will be 
unable to find a respectable flock of ducks in 
the country, cither in spring or fall, and what 
loads of obloquy are the older members of 
the club heaping up for themselves from the 
coming generation? As a parent myself, I 
shudder at the contemplation of it, and in or- 
der to relieve myself of a portion of the re- 
sponsibility, I beg to submit to this club the 
absolute necessity of a against 
spring shooting, and with a view to this would 
respectfully suggest that we memoralize our 
member, Hon. C. A. Magrath, to introduce 
such a measure at the next session of the Ter- 
ritoria! Legislature as will totally suppress the 
suicidal practice of spring shooting 

W. H. Corrincuam, 
President Alberta Gun Club. 
March &th, 1808 
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Lethbridge, 


AS VIEWED IN MANITOBA 


Extracts from Mr. Borradaile’s address be- 
fore the law committee of the Manitoba Gov- 
ernment: 

As one of the delegates of the Manitoba 
Field Trials Club, whose object is not only to 
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iniprove the breed ot ag tn dogs, test their 
field qualities and so forth, but to increase the 
interest of legitimate sport with dog and gun, 

beg to point out why the club considers it 
necessary to appeal to you to amend the pres- 
ent game act. 

You are aware that, under the present act, 
it is permissible for a person to visit the breed- 
ing grounds of the prairie chicken, grouse, 
pheasants and partridges between the 15th 
September and 1st December and kill as many 
birds as he likes. Gentlemen, I feel sure you 
will agree with me that this law would be an 
ideal one ii the a hunting would not 
kill more than twenty birds in a day and re- 
frain from shooting birds on the ground, off 
wheat and other and trees. Unfortu- 
nately, we have in this country a few persons, 
posing as sportsmen, who contend it is per- 
fectly legitimate to kill large bags of this kind 
of game, not only at the beginning of the sea- 
son (when birds are very tame)—which neces- 
sitates their being either sent to cold storage 
or left on the ground to rot—but again before 
the season closes, when large bags are made 
by shooting these birds off grain stacks and 
trees. The present game act allows the kind 
of shooting I have mentioned; this being a 
fact, you will agree with me as to the necessi- 
ty of its being amended. 

I do not think a more perfect bill could be 
framed for the better protection of all varieties 
of grouse, prairie chickens, pheasants and par- 
tridges than the one introduced at this session 
bv Mr. Fowler: first, because it shortens the 
open season by nearly a month, thereby pro- 
hibiting the self-designated sportsmen from 
visiting the feeding grounds during the cold 
frosty mornings and evenings just before the 
season closes and shooting birds in their own 
peculiar way, namely, off stacks, trees and so 
forth; and, second, because it prevents persons 
from having in their fifteen days 
after the closing date of shooting any of the 
game mentioned. This will be considered by 
sportsmen who make moderate bags some- 
what of hardship; at the same time they will 
agree with me that if we are sincere in our 
protestations to protect the game we must be 
willing to make some sacrifice, especially as 
we know that in doing so we are assisting you 
gentlemen to make a simple law that will per- 
mit of being enforced. 

I have been asked, and refused, to advocate 
the passing of an act permitting fifteen brace 
of any of the birds mentioned to be in the 
possession of a person after the season has 
closed. My reasons for refusing are, I am 
anxious to see an act passed that will permit 
of being enforced with the least possible trou- 
ble. If it is permissible to have fifteen brace 
of game, some shooters would find it an incen- 
tive to have more than the number of birds 
in their possession when the season closed, ne- 
cessitating their calling upon their friends to 
help them evade the law, by taking birds un- 
der their protection. 

Gentlemen, I again beg to be 
point out to you why the 
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amend the 
which reads as follows: “Any 
duck, sea duck, widgeon, or teal, 
Ist Septembe r and ist 
Fowler's bill to become law, 
an offence kill the birds I have 
between the 1st January 
following: 

ist. Because it is in unison with the aims of 
our brother sportsmen to the south of us, 
who met in the city of Chicago on the 7th 
February last for the purpose of drafting Uni- 
form Game Laws to be presented to different 
State Legislatures and unanimously drafted 
a bill prohibiting the killing of any kind of 
wild ducks between the Ist January and Ist 
September following. 

2nd. Experience has taught those sports- 
men who shoot in the spring that if ducks are 
protected at that time they will nest in the 
Province. In many a late spring the birds 
arrive here mated and are ready to begin 
housekeeping at the first quiet spot, but, as the 
law now stands, they are warned to “move 
on” by “random” guns at every slough and 
water hole they stoop towards. If the shooter 
cannot get enough shooting in the fall, let 
him take the advice of “FIELD AND STREAM” 
and follow the ducks south; but “make it im- 
possible for him who has abundant leisure to 
minimize the sport to him who has but a few 
days in the year that he can give to a shooting 
trip Given immunity from danger in the 
spring, wildfowl would nest about every piece 
of water in the Northwestern States and raise 
an enormous food supply and afford good 
sport till freezing time.” Gentlemen, that is 
the opinion of one of the recognized authori- 
ties on all matters appertaining to field sports. 

3rd. It does away with the chance of prai- 
rie chicken and grouse being shot in spring by 
— self-designated sportsman. 

Under the bill Mr. Fowler 

it is permissible to have all kinds of ducks 
and geese killed during the open season in 
possession during the winter months. Surely 
this concession should satisfy any fair-minded 
sportsmen. 

No country in 
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mentioned 
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has introduced 


America known better or 
is more widely advertised on account of its 
game than the Province of Manitoba. The 
government and railways make particular 
mention of the different kinds of game that 
can be shot within its boundaries. Under the 
circumstances, is it not reasonable for the 
sportsmen of the Province to expect both 
these bodies to contribute towards protecting 
the game, the former by paying a guardian 
his salary and the latter by giving him free 
transportation? 

Gentlemen, let me conclude by asking your 
serious consideration of these points that have 
been brought to your notice. I beg to say 
that in presenting it in the manner done I 
have been actuated only by the desire to have 
a law placed on the statute books of the 
Province that would commend itself to the 
sportsmen. 

G. B. BorRADAILE. 

















‘I care not, I, to fish in seas 
Fresh rivers best my mind do please.” 
IZAAK WALTON. 
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